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Privacy 
clamp  on 
the  media 


Data  law  may  end 
‘intrusive’  reports 


Richard  Norton-Tayior 


SWEEPING  pro- 
posals designed  to 
control  the  use  of 
personal  informa- 
tion were  an- 
nounced by  the 
Government  yesterday  in  a 
move  which  wQl  lead  to  a 
statutory  right  of  privacy  for 
the  first  time  in  British  law. 

The  proposals,  which  could 
have  huge  implications  for 
the  media,  were  published  by 
the  Home  Office  under  a little- 
noticed  Brussels  directive 
which  has  to  be  introduced 
throughout  the  European 
Onion  next  year. 

The  directive,  which  covers 
the  way  information  is  gath- 
ered. processed  and  stored, 
was  agreed  amid  growing 
concern  about  the  use  of  per- 
sonal data  by  government 
agencies.  But  it  also  embraces 
companies  and  the  media. 

Member  states,  it  says, 
must  “protect  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  and  freedoms  of  nat- 
ural persons,  and  in  particu- 
lar their  right  to  privacy  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of 
personal  data”.  It  introduces 
a specific  statutory  obliga- 
tion, backed  up  by  the  courts, 
for  individuals  to  be  told  who 
is  processing  their  data  — a 
phrase  which,  officials  say, 
could  catch  'Toot-in-the-door” 
journalism  and  long-range 
photographs  of  celebrities 
such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Though  the  Home  Office 
makes  dear  that  there  will  be 
exemptions,  including  the 
police  and  security  services,  it 
rules  out  a blanket  exemption 
for  the  media.  The  directive 
says  the  media,  writers  and 
artists  could  have  exemptions 
— talks  are  going  on  with  in- 
dustry representatives  — but 
“only  If  they  are  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  right  to  privacy 
with  the  rules  governing  free- 
dom of  expression". 

Tony  Blair,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, said  this  week  he  is  op- 
posed to  privacy  legislation. 
But  there  are  concerns  that 


Main  points 


□ Statutory  “right  to 
privacy  with  respect  to  the 
processing  of  personal 
data”. 

□ Individuals  to  have 
general  right  of  access  to 
personal  data  held  on  them. 

□ Extra  safeguards 
covering  use  of  sensitive 
information,  such  as 
people’s  “beliefs”. 

□ A blanket  exemption  for 
the  media  “not  possible". 
How  to  balance  the  right  to 
privacy  against  the  public's 
right  to  know  “far  from 
easy  to  strfke’V 

□ Exemptions  for  the 
police  and  security  services. 


measures  will  be  slipped 
through  without  proper  de- 
bate. The  Government  plans 
to  incorporate  the  European 
Convention  of  Human  Rights 
into  British  law.  The  conven- 
tion includes  a general  right 
of  privacy,  which  is  not 
aimed  at  the  media  but  could 
embrace  it.  Lord  Irvine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  has  sug- 
gested that  Parliament  might 
prefer  to  fashion  a law  of  pri- 
vacy rather  than  leave  it  up 
to  judges  alone  to  interpret  it 


The  document  presented  to 
Parliament  yesterday  by  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary, 
says  the  question  of  how  for 
the  new  data  protection  law 
should  apply  to  journalists 
raises  “very  difficult  points  of 
principle  about  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  media. 
The  key  issue  is  how  to  bal- 
ance the  individual’s  legiti- 
mate expectation  of  privacy 
against  the  public's  right  to 
know.  This  balance  is  for 
from  easy  to  strike." 

Elizabeth  France,  the  Data 
Protection  Registrar  — who 
will  be  renamed  the  Data  Pro- 
tection Commissioner  — 
warned  yesterday  of  the  dan- 
gers of  regulating  the  press  by 
the  back  door.  She  welcomed 
the  Government’s  decision  to 
place  data  protection 
“squarely  in  the  context  of 
fundamental  rights"  but  said 
striking  the  right  balance  be- 
tween privacy  and  freedom  of 
expression  was  “a  most  diffi- 
cult issue". . . . . 

The  Home  Office  notes  that 
the  new  law  — which  wSl 
give  Individuals  the  general 
right  of  access  to  flies  on 
them  — will  cover  “any  oper- 
ation Involving  personal  data 
from  their  collection  to  their 
destruction.”  The  directive 
says  individuals  must  give 
their  “explicit  consent”  to  in- 
formation held  on  them  if  it 
reveals  “racial  or  ethnic  ori- 
gin, political  opinions  [and] 
data  concerning  health  or  sex 
life". 

Though  the  directive  con- 
centrates on  the  storage  and 
use  of  Information  and  does 
not  explicitly  cover  physical 
invasion  of  privacy,  such  as 
trespass,  it  says  that  informa- 
tion must  be  “processed 
folrly". 

Guy  Black  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  said 
yesterday  that  if  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  directive  applied 
to  the  media,  “it  would  lead  to 
a pretty  awful  state  of  af- 
fairs". Santha  Rasaiah,  legal 
officer  at  the  Newspaper  Soci- 
ety, said:  “We  need  exemp- 
tions for  journalists  and  the 
media  to  operate  normally". 

She  added:  “Journalism 
after  all  is  about  collecting 
and  editing  Information.” 
Much  of  the  directive,  she 
said,  was  "judged  from  the 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Major’s  honours  list  revenge  on  Lamont 


No  award  for  ex-chancellor  while 
Patten  turns  down  seat  in  Lords 


Evran  MacAsMN,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


JOHN  Major  will  take 
revenge  today  on  his  for- 
mer Chancellor,  Norman 
Lamont,  by  snubbing  him  In 
his  resignation  honours  list 
Mr  Lamont  is  the  most  no- 
table and  controversial  absen- 
tee from  a 50-strong  list  in 
which  Mr  Major  has 
rewarded  the  dominant  fig- 
ures of  his  premiership. 

A Tory  source  who  believed 
Mr  Lamont  was  being  shab- 
bily treated  last  night  con- 
trasted Mr  Major’s  behaviour 
with  Baroness  Thatcher's: 
“Howe.  Lawson.  Pym,  Gfl- 
mour  were  made  peers  almost 
immediately  on  leaving  office 
by  Thatcher,  even  though 
they  were  her  enemies.” 

Such  is  the  depth  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s loathing  for  Mr  Lamont, 


fa  j<t  leadership  campaign  man- 
ager in  1990,  that  not  only  has 
he  been  excluded  from  eleva- 
tion to  the  Lords  but  he  has 
not  even  been  considered  for 
a knighthood. 

Mr  Lamont  was  a promi- 
nent supporter  of  Mr  Major  in 
the  early  years,  acting  as  his 
campaign  manager  during 
the  leadership  election  in  suc- 
cession to  Mrs  Thatcher  in 
1990  and  became  the  Chancel- 
lor. Relations  deteriorated 
after  the  ERM  debacle  of  1992 
and  Mr  Lamont,  to  his  great 
resentment,  felt  he  was  made 
the  scapegoat,  being  sacked 
the  following  year. 

Mr  Lamont  made  a devas- 
tating speech  in  the  Commons 
accusing  Mr  Major  of  weak 
leadership,  ending  with  a 
stinging  jibe  that  was  to 
haunt  Mr  Major,  that  he  was 
“in  office  but  not  in  power” 

Mr  Major’s  resignation 


honours  list  consists  of  peer- 
ages, knighthoods  and  other 
awards  for  his  political  cro- 
nies. Among  the  10  peerages 
are  those  former  ministers 
who  have  given  op  on  a 
return  to  the  Commons,  such 
as  Ian  Lang,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Tony  Newton,  the  former 
Leader  of  the  House. 

Other  former  ministers, 
who  lost  seats  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, were  offered  peerages 
but  turned  them  down  in  the 
hope  of  resuming  their  politi- 
cal careers  at  a Later  date, 
such  as  Michael  Portillo. 

In  a significant  pointer  to 
the  future  of  the  Tory  party, 
Chris  Patten  also  turned 
down  an  offer  of  elevation  to 
the  Lords.  His  refusal  is  the 
the  dearest  Indication  yet  of 
his  ambition  to  return  to  the 
Commons,  where  he  would  be 
a potential  party  leader  if  Wil- 
liam Hague  falters. 

Mr  Patten,  who  was  given 
the  post  of  Governor-General 
of  Hong  Kong  by  Mr  Major 
after  losing  his  Bath  seat  in 


1992,  is  writing  a book  which 
could  amount  to  a political 
manifesto.  During  his  years 
in  Hong  Kong,  he  became  in- 
creasingly enamoured  of  tree- 
market  economics,  a shift 
that  win  make  him  slightly 
more  acceptable  to  the  Tory 
right,  even  though  most 
would  look  to  Mr  Portillo  as  a 
successor  to  Mr  Hague. 

Underlining  the  extent  to 
which  Mr  Lamont  has  been 
snubbed,  those  former  minis- 
ters stffi  harbouring  political 


ambitions  have  had  their 
work  acknowledged.  Both  the 
former  Foreign  Secretary. 
Malcolm  Rifkind,  and  the  for- 
mer Scottish  Secretary. 
Michael  Forsyth,  are  among 
those  to  become  knights. 

Labour  is  also  to  publish  a 
list  of  30  working  peers  to  try 
to  redress  the  balance  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  party  Ls 
heavily  outnumbered.  Mr 
Hague  will  be  allowed  to  add 
five  Tory  working  peers  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats  11. 


Not  too  fruity, 
not  too  dry;  not  too 
lemony,  not  too  oaky. 
Just  right. 


Unholy  row  over  Bally kissangel  priest’s  celibacy  crisis 


*** 


Father  Clifford  and  publican  Assumpta:  ‘steamy*  plot  twist 


Gary  Younga 


IT  IS  supposed  to  be  an 
everyday  tale  of  Irish  rural 
folk.  A wholesome  Sunday 
evening  drama  from  the  BBC 
about  life  in  the  fictional 
small  town  of  Ballykissangel 
in  County  Wicklow. 

But  leading  members  of  the 
Catbolic  community  bave 
branded  it  "sacrilegious  and 
steamy"  after  a plot  twist 
which  throws  a priest  into  a 
“celibacy  crisis”  and  almost 
Into  the  arms  of  the  woman 
he  loves. 

The  issue  has  become  the 
subject  of  front-page  news 
and  in-depth  analysis  in  this 
week’s  Catholic  Times,  which 
has  carried  an  editorial  on 
the  programme,  watched  by 
14  million  people,  in  the  past 
The  paper’s  editor,  Greg 
Murphy,  has  now  accused  the 


BBC  of  trying  to  “undermine 
the  priesthood"  with  the  pro- 
posed story  line  and  claims 
that  Catholics  have  “felt 
wounded”  by  elements  of  the 
programme  in  the  past 

“It  is  making  a meal  out  of 
the  ills  of  the  Catholic 
Church,”  Mr  Murphy  said. 

"If  it  was  a rabbi  or  a pro- 
gramme about  Islamic  life 
they  would  not  have  got  away 
with  it  But  when  it  comes  to 
Catholicism  they  always  try 
it  on  in  a way  they  never 
would  with  other  religions." 

The  row  centres  on  the 
relationship  between  the 
character  Father  Clifford, 
played  by  Stephen  Tompkzn- 
son,  and  the  local  publican, 
Assumpta,  played  by  Dervla 
Kirwan,  which  is  under- 
pinned by  a state  of  repressed 
sexual  tension. 

In  coming  episodes,  accord- 
ing to  an  Irish  tabloid  and  the 


Catholic  Times,  Assumpta  is 
said  to  convince  Father  Clif- 
ford to  leave  the  priesthood 
and  elope  but  then  dies  mo- 
ments afterwards  without 
consummating  the  affair 

A source  in  the  magazine 
dedicated  to  soap  operas.  In- 
side Soap,  confirmed  she  had 
heard  the  storyline  would  fol- 
low a similar  path,  ending  hi 
Assumpta's  electrocution. 

A BBC  spokesman  insisted 
yesterday  that  the  two  char- 
acters would  not  have  an  af- 
fair but  refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  more  detailed  rumours 
about  the  direction  of  the 
script 

“Screening  of  the  final  epi- 
sodes are  eight  months  away 
so  it  ls  early  stages  to  be  talk- 
ing about  that  now.  It  is  still 
being  shot  The  editor  of  the 
Catbolic  Times  should  wait 
until  then  to  make  his  criti- 
cisms,’’he  said. 


Andrew  Brown,  a reporter 
on  the  Catholic  Herald, 
doubts  the  storyline  will 
prove  a major  problem  for  the 
Church. 

“We*ve  had  the  Reforma- 
tion to  deal  with.”  he  said. 
'This  is  a TV  programme. 
Priests  are  allowed  to  have 
temptation  in™  anybody  else 
so  1 don't  think  it  undermines 
the  priesthood  at  alL” 

But  Mr  Murphy  has  been 
predicting  Father  Clifford's 
downfall  since  February 
when  1m  penned  a leader 
branding  Ballykissangel  an 
“affront”. 

“Of  course  Ballykissangel 
will  never  destroy  the  Church 
but  it  will  chip  away  steadily 
with  what  seems  methodical 

determination.  These  words 
are  open  to  ridicule,  and  the 
chance  may  well  be  seized 
with  glee,  but  they  needed 
saying.” 
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Britain 


Dame  Barbara  MHIs, 
the  DPP,  suffered 
her  third  setback 
within  a week  after 
another  High  Court- 
defeat,  which  put  * 
her  future  In  doubt 
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jaflies  Herrick 

CHAR  DON  NAY 

..1996  •; 
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Chardonnay  is  the  only  white  wine 
James  Herrick  makes  - he  fus  to  get  it 
i right,  and  after  22  years  studying  the 
i grape  around  the  world  he  knows 
I how.  He  controls  quality  by  growing 
1 his  grapes  in  his  own  three 

vineyards,  and  taste  by  balancing 
the  strengths  of  each  in  his 
vintage.  He  combines  Old 
World  skills  with  New  World 
technology,  the  i^gneron's  nose 
and  palate  with 
malolactic 
fermencarion  and  a 
formative  time  - no 
more -in  cast.  The 
result  is  a 
Chardonnay  of 
classic  length,  power 
and  elegance. 


ASDA-  Berkeley  wine  bottoms  up, 
THE  OQ-Of.EH.  BOOTH.  EDRIDGE  Paf.BmnPAHn.1WS,urwBKr»Jc 

UNWINS,  VICTORIA  WINE,  WArTROSE,  WINE  CELLAR,  WINE  RACK. 
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Sketch 


Every  drone 
has  its  day 


Palestinian  suspects  seized  in  dawn  raids  amid  reports  that  second  suicide  squad  is  poised  to  strike 

Israel  fears  new  bombings 


Derek  Brown 


Exhausted  mps  yester- 
day struggled  through 
the  last  day’s  business  of 
a parliamentary  year  which 
has  seen  huge  change,  high 
drama  and  a handsome  output 
ofwindbaggery. 

During  trade  questions, 
Tory  attempts  to  stoke  up  the 
row  over  Lord  Simon’s  nest- 
egg  of  BP  shares  tn  Jersey  pro- 
duced a last  nasty  little  spat 
between  John  Redwood,  chief 
Slmon-baiter,  and  Margaret 
Beckett,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr  Redwood  did  his  best  to 
make  his  attack  sound  more 
like  a retreat  He  wanted  Mrs 
Beckett  to  say  when  she  found 
out  that  her  junior  minister,  a 
former  cha  inn  an  of  BP,  held 
shares  in  the  company.  He 
then  asked  about  the  long  de- 
lay In  patting  otherassets  into 
a trust 

Mrs  Beckett,  who  does  a line 
line  in  sneering  put-downs, 
some  of  which  almost  work, 
said  the  Opposition  was  "nit- 
picking”. She  went  on:  ‘It  was 
plain  from  the  day  of  Lord 
Simon's  appointment  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  deal  and 
would  not  deal  with  matters 
which  related  directly  to  BP. 
or  indeed  matters  In  which  BP 
has  a competitive  advantage." 

The  Tories,  she  suggested, 
were  attacking  her  unpaid 
minister  for  not  breaking  the 
law.  "it  seems  to  me  that  what 
opposition  members  really 
resent  is  that  he  Is  a brilliant 
businessman  who  has  taken 
up  a post  in  a Labour  govern- 
ment for  no  pay  — which  is 
not  of  course  the  standard  to 
which  they  are  accustomed." 

Mr  Redwood,  who  is  not  the 
sort  of  chap  to  take  a ticking- 
off  quietly,  pressed  his  luck. 
He  asked  Mrs  Beckett  to  say 
whether  she  agreed  with  Lord 
Simon's,  or  with  Gordon 
Brown’s,  views  on  tax  ar- 
rangements in  Jersey. 

Mrs  Beckett,  who  knows  a 
floater  when  she  sees  one,  dis- 
patched Mr  Redwood  crisply 
to  the  boundary.  No  tax  was 


currently  payable.  When  the 
shares  were  released  from  the 
trust  and  into  the  ownership 
of  Lord  Simon,  then  tax  would 
be  paid. 

She  urged  Mr  Redwood  to 
"withdraw  the  totally  unwar- 
ranted slur  that  you  have 
made  about  this  matter".  Fat 

chance. 

On  and  on  the  Commons 
staggered  towards  the  final 
befl.  Paul  Flynn  (Lab,  New- 
port West)  had  a nice  little 
non-point  of  order  on  the  Gov- 
ernment’s decision  to  appoint 
an  anti-drugs  ‘czar’. 

Sidestepping  the  point  that 
real  czars  are  made  by  real 
gods,  not  false  ones,  Mr  Flynn 
said  Labour  was  foiling  into 

bad  Tory  ways  by  announcing 

policy  changes  on  the  final  day 
of  a parliamentary  term, 
when  there  was  no  chants  of 
debate.  "Yesterday  we  had  the 
Home  Secretary  at  the  des- 
patch box  for  a whole  hour 
and  remarkably  he  didn't  once 
mention  the  drugs  czar he 
complained. 

After  sundry  other  doomed 
attempts  to  win  a flicker  of 
feme  through  points  of  order, 
it  was  time  for  the  positively 
last  lunge  of  parliamentary 
effort  a debate  on  the  Scottish 
devolution  white  paper. 

It  was  quite  dreadful.  Al- 
most from  the  start,  the  stale 
air  of  a clapped-out  Commons 
was  filled  with  the  dull  dron- 
ing sound  of  complaint  and 
self-pity;  tall  tales  of  a nation 
oppressed  and  under  cultural 
attack,  of  centuries  of  Injus- 
tice and  sacrifice.  And  that 
was  jUSt  the  English  MPS. 

Donald  Dewar,  the  urbane, 
pawky  and  ever-courteous 
Scottish  Secretary,  gave  way 
14  times,  mostly  to  members 
who  had  nothing  to  reveal 
save  their  own  ignorance.  The 
constant  interruptions  inev- 
itably broke  up  the  rythym  of 
what  might  have  been  a spir- 
ited and  dignified  speech.  But 
in  the  end  the  drones  had  it 

Michael  Ancram,  who  has  a 
bit  of  formas  a thinker,  spoke 
of  "constitutional  travesty” 
and  even  of  the  “can  of  tartan 
tax  worms”.  This  intellectual 
feast  was  followed  by  the  most 
distinctive  drone  of  all:  the 
measured,  doom-laden  tones 
of  Tam  Daly  ell  (Lab,  Linlith- 
gow) who  warned  us,  as  he  has 
been  warning  us  since  Wil- 
liam Wallace  was  a lad,  that 
the  only  options  were  the 
status  quo  or  independence. 


Julian  Borger  In  Ramadafi 


Leader  comment,  page  1 2 


Review 


Full  of  surprises 
and  telling  detail 


ISRAELI  security  forces 
arrested  at  least  28  Pales- 
tinians in  pre-dawn 

raids  across  the  West 
Bank  yesterday  as  fears 
spread  in  the  wake  of  Wednes- 
day’s bomb  attack  in  Jerusa- 
lem that  a second  Islamist 
suicide  squad  was  at  large. 

The  Israeli  Defence  Force 
(IDF)  sealed  off  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  isolated  the  seven  West 
Bank  towns  under  Palestin- 
ian control-  Thousands  of 
troops  were  stationed  at  bus- 
stops  and  street  corners  in 
central  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Avtv. 

As  Israel’s  prime  minister. 
Bin  yam  in  Netanyahu,  be- 
rated the  Palestinian  leader, 
Yasser  Arafat,  for  doing 
“damn  all”  to  curb  Islamic 
militants,  Mr  Arafat  appeared 
to  be  responding  to  the  pres- 
sure. The  Palestinian  Human 
Rights  Monitoring  Group 
complained  that  Mr  Arafat's 
administration  “has  started  a 
wave  of  arrests,  many  of 
which  are  arbitrary  and 
aimed  at  satisfying  Israel.” 

An  aide  to  Mr  Arafat.  Nabil 
Abu  Rriainah.  described  the 
Israeli  measures  as  “a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  [Pal- 
estinian] Authority  and 
against  the  Palestinian 
people.” 

As  funerals  began  yester- 
day for  the  13  victims  of  the 
double  suicide  bomb  in  Jeru- 
salem's Mahane  Yehuda  mar- 
ket. General  Oren  Shahor.  a 
counter-terrorism  specialist, 
told  Israeli  television  he  be- 
lieved a “second  squad” 
would  try  to  strike  soon.  A 
security  official  said  that  was 
the  “working  assumption” 
underpinning  the  deployment 
of  the  IDF. 

< The  two  bombers,  who  each 
detonated  201b  briefcase 
bombs  packed  with  bolts  and 
nails,  are  thought  to  have 
been  in  their  twenties.  A 
foxed  message  was  sent  to 
news  organisations  on 
Wednesday  night  taking  res- 
ponsibility in  the  name  of  Ha- 
mas's military  wing,  Izz  el- 
Deen  al-Qassam.  The  fax 
warned  of  another  attack  if 
all  Hamas  prisoners  were  not 
released  by  Sunday  morning. 

An  IDF  official  said  the  fox 
bore  “significant  resem- 
1 blance”  to  earlier  Hamas 
statements. 

Sheikh  Wajih  Yaghi,  a 
Hamas  member  of  the  Pales- 
tinian parliament,  would  not 
confirm  his  organisation's 
link  to  the  bombing  but  said 
it  was  fully  justified  by  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  policies. 

"The  right  [exists]  of  every 
person  under  occupation  to 
react  in  self-defence.  The 
reasons  for  the  actions  are  the 
Netanyahu  government," 
Sheikh  Yaghi  said.  He  warned 
that  an  Israeli  manhunt  for 
Hamas  members  in  Palestin- 1 


Three  Middle 
Eastern  men 
‘caught  plotting 
to  attack  New 
York  subway’, 


Marie  Tran  In  Now  York 


THE  spectre  of  Middle 
East  terrorism  returned 


Shoppers  pause  by  the  collected  belongings  of  the  victims  of  Wednesday's  market  bomb  attack  photograph:  havakuk  levjson 


I East  terrorism  returned 
to  New  York  yesterday 
when  FBI  agents  arrested 
three  men  after  a dawn 
shootout  in  Brooklyn, 
heading  off  what  police 
gfftd  was  a potentially  dev- 
astating plot  to  detonate 
bombs  in  the  subway. 

Two  of  the  men  were  shot 
and  wounded  after  one  was 
thought  to  be  trying  to 
reach  for  a bomb  switch  as 
FBI  agents  and  police  burst 
into  their  flat  at  4.40am. 
Police  found  an  unspecified 
number  of  pipe  bombs 
weighing  between  five  and 
401b,  two  of  which  may 
have  been  activated. 

Mayor  Rndolf  Giuliani 
described  the  three  men  as 
“Middle  Eastern”.  There 
were  unconfirmed  police 
reports  that  two  of  them 
were  Palestinians,  possibly 
belonging  to  Hamas,  the 
group  linked  to  Wednes- 
day’s suicide  blasts  In  Jeru- 
salem. Mr  Giuliani  said 
there  was  no  suggestion  of 
a Knk  between  the  two 
Incidents. 

The  dawn  raid,  carried 
out  by  agents  from  the  New 
York  bomb  squad,  the  FBI, 
the  Joint  Terrorist  Task 
Force  and  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, followed  a tip-off  on 
Wednesday  night  from  a 
man  who  said  his  room- 
mates wanted  to  let  off 
bombs  tn  the  subway. 

Last  year.  Sheikh  Omar 
Abdel  Rahman,  a blind 
Egyptian  cleric,  and  nine 
others  were  jailed  for  one 
of  the  most  ambitions 
terrorist  plots  In  US  his- 
tory. Planned  targets  in- 
cluded the  United  Nations 
building  and  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  In 
1993.  The  World  Trade  Cen- 
tre was  bombed  in  a plot  al- 
legedly masterminded  by 
Bamd  Ahmed  Yousef,  an 
Iraqi  national. 


ian-ruled  territory  would  trig- 
ger for  worse  conflicts. 

“If  they  come  in,  it  will  ig- 
nite a blazing  fire.  Palestinian 
people  have  fought  occupa- 
tion before."  he  said. 

All  the  Israeli  raids 
reported  yesterday  were  in 
West  Bank  zones  stm  con- 
trolled by  the  IDF.  Troops 
stormed  into  the  village  of  Da- 
hariyeh,  near  Hebron,  and  ar- 


rested nine  members  of  two 
Palestinian  families  whose 
sons,  allegedly  Islamic  mili- 
tants, had  been  missing  for 
several  months,  according  to 
relatives.  An  IDF  officer  ad- 
mitted there  was  no  evidence 
the  missing  youngsters  were 
the  market  bombers. 

The  troops  also  seized  sus- 
pects from  villages  near  Nab- 
lus and  Jenin,  but  the  arrests 


were  made  outside  the  self- 
governing  zone  which  the  Pal- 
estinians hope  will  be  the  em- 
bryo for  an  independent  state. 

However.  David  Bar-man, 
one  of  foe  prime  minister’s 
closest  aides,  insisted  the  IDF 
would  enter  Palestinian-run 
areas  in  pursuit  of  “terror- 
ists”. Last  week,  IDF  soldiers, 
disguised  as  Arabs,  seized  an 
Islamic  activist  in  a cafe  in 


foe  centre  of  Tulkarm,  one  of 
the  seven  Palestinian-run 
cities  on  the  West  Bank. 

Defence  sources  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  the  IDF  will 
not  hesitate  to  launch  a “sur- 
gical strike"  into  Palestinian 
areas  targeting  its  most 
wanted  man,  Muhi  al-Din 
Sharrif,  who  runs  foe  Hamas 
military  wing. 

Early  last  year,  Israeli  in- 


telligence agents  killed  Mr 
Sbarrifs  predecessor,  Ylhye 
Ayyash  (known  as  “The  Engi- 
neer” for  his  bomb-making 
skills)  by  booby-trapping  foe 
mobile  phone  he  was  using  in 
Gaza. 

Mr  Arafat’s  decision  to 
begin  arrests  will  almost  cer- 
tainly cost  Him  Palestinian 
support  at  a time  when  the 
peace  process  is  suspended. 


Martin  Kettle 


BBC  National  Orchestra  of 
Wales/MarfcWIgglesworth 

Proms/Radk)3 


MARK  Wiggjesworth  Is 
not  a conductor  who 
seeks  the  middle  way. 
A recently  broadcast  Shosta- 
kovich Fifth  was  agonisingly 
portentous  and  slow.  With 
that  in  mind,  one  feared  for 
the  fate  of  Beethoven’s  Pasto- 
ral Symphony,  since  this  is 
another  work  which  is  often 
over-interpreted  by  modern 
conductors. 

But  fear  bad  no  place  on  foe 
night.  Wigglesworth’s  Pasto- 
ral was  fleet  and  nimble,  very 
much  the  vision  of  a healthy 
young  conductor,  avoiding 
foe  reflective  urges  which  as- 
sail so  many  older  interpret- 
ers. WigjUesworth’s  view  of 
the  Pastoral  clearly  benefited 
from  access  to  Jonathan  Del 
Mar’s  forthcoming  revised 
edition,  and  was  frill  of  little 
surprises  and  telling  details. 
Overall,  it  was  a feel-good 
performance. 

Wigglesworth’s  arrival  in 
foe  countryside  was  joyous, 
bis  reflections  by  the  brook 
carefree,  and  his  shepherds 
danced  themselves  into  quite  a 
frenzy.  He  then  unleashed  a 
storm  of  real  ferocity,  under- 
pinned by  astonishingly  vio- 
lent timpnn  i.  The  only  disap- 
pointment was  the  finale,  less 
focused  than  one  wants. 

After  the  IntervaL  wiggles- 
worth  embarked  on  one  or  the 
seminal  works  of  the  century. 
Mahler’s  Song  of  the  Earth. 
Any  performance  of  Das  Lied 
vori  der  Erde  is  still  a bit  of  an 
event.  The  BBC.  obviously 
thought  so  too.  bringing  two 
top  soloists,  Anthony  Rolfe 


Johnson  and  Waltraud  Meier, 
from  New  York  and  Bayreuth 
for  the  occasion. 

Yet  it  was  the  conductor 
who  made  the  biggest  impres- 
sion on  the  night  There  were 
no  extremes  this  time  from 
Wiggles  worth.  Just  occasion- 
ally he  really  slowed  up  to 
allow  himself  a good  wallow 
in  Mahler’s  amazingly  rich 
and  varied  score. 

The  detail  was  there,  espe- 
cially in  some  exqu  isite  wood- 
wind playing  and  some  deli- 
cious string  portamentos,  but 
! it  never  obtruded.  This  was 
especially  true  of  foe  final 
Abschied,  whose  long  para- 
graphs were  expertly  paced 
and  balanced,  yet  with  a real 
feeling  of  spontaneity  and  gen- 
uine empathy  between  con- 
ductor and  soloist 

Rolfe  Johnson  threw  him- 
self heroically  into  the  taxing 

open  ing  Trinklied,  but  like 
many  tenors  before  him, 
emerged  overwhelmed.  He 
was  manifestly  happier  in  his 
other  two  songs,  whose  scale 
suits  his  voice  much  better. 

The  alto’s  challenges  are  foe 
mirror  image  of  the  tenor’s.  In 
the  two  shorter  opening 
songs,  Meier  seemed  to  search 
for  the  right  tone.  But  in  foe 
Abschied,  the  moment  where 
the  optimism  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury makes  way  for  foe  pessi- 
mism of  the  20th,  Meier  in- 
stantly found  her  voice  and 
her  control,  allowing  her 
great  sense  of  drama  to  come 
to  the  fore.  When  she  finally 
let  loose  in  Mahler’s  own  per- 
oration to  Die  lie  be  Erde,  foe 
beloved  Earth,  the  effect  was 
Immense,  and  foe  dying 
phrases  of  Ewig,  ewig  formed 
a more  than  usually  powerful 
contrast. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday 


Rate  rise  alert  as  ‘inflation  hawk*  lands  Bank  job 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Government 

stamped  its  anti-infla- 
tion credentials  on  the 
financial  markets  yesterday 
by  naming  Mervyn  King,  a 
hardline  monetarist  hawk,  as 
deputy  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Professor  King,  who  is  foe 
Bank’s  economics  director, 
will  be  one  of  two  deputy  gov- 
ernors. David  Clementi, 
whose  move  from  investment 
hank  Dresdner  Kleinwort 
Benson  has  been  widely 
trailed,  was  confirmed  by 
Downing  Street  as  foe  other. 

City  analysts  said  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prof  King  — - 
who  was  furious  when  the 
previous  chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  foiled  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  before  foe  election  — 
signalled  a tougher  line  from 
the  Bank  and  made  interest 
rate  rises  more  likely. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  UK  econ- 
omist at  HSBC  Markets,  said: 
"On  the  fooe  of  it,  this  does 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
hawks  inside  the  Bank.” 

The  other  front-runner  for 
the  job  had  been  Gavyn 
Davies,  head  of  economics  at 


Eddie  George  (left).  David  dementi  and  Mervyn  King  (right) 


Goldman  Sachs,  who  is  close  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
to  Mr  Brown  and  who  is  less  sers  — although  there 


messianic  about  the  need  to  remains  a chance  he  could  be 


fight  Inflation,  parachuted  into  the  top  slot  at 

Speculation  is  now  mount-  the  Bank  if  the  current  cover- 
ing that  Mr  Davies  will  be  of-  nor,  Eddie  George,  fattc  to 


Tered  the  consolation  prize  of  have  bis  contract  renewed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  next  year. 


Mr  Loynes  said  Prof  King’s 
immediate  victory  made  it , 
more  likely  that  the  Bank’s 
monetary  policy  committee  — 
which  has  decided  the  stance 
of  monetary  policy  since  foe 
Bank  was  granted  indepen- 
dence in  May  — would  raise 
rates  when  it  meets  on 
Thursday. 

Base  rates  have  already 
been  pushed  up  three  times  , 
since  the  election  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  6.75  per  cent 

Prof  King,  who  is  already  a 
dominant  presence  on  the 
committee,  was  yesterday 
given  foe  specific  remit  of  en- 
suring foe  Government  hits 
the  2.5  per  cent  inflation  tar- 
get, and  is  expected  to  push 
for  <me  last  quarter-point  rise. 

Analysts  are  in  the  dark 
over  the  macroeconomic 
views  of  Mr  dementi,  who 
will  join  foe  Bank  and  the 
committee  in  September.  He 
Is  charged  with  managing  foe 
financial  stability  wing  of  foe 
Bank,  keeping  a watchful  eye 
an  foe  banking  sector  and 
major  financial  institutions. 
Fears  of  further  monetary 1 
tightening  prompted  sterling 
to  reverse  foe  slight  weaken- 
ing of  foe  last  few  days  and  i 
resume  Its  upwards  march. , 
Last  night,  the  pound  again  I 


breached  the  three-mark 
level,  rising  over  two  pfen- 
nigs to  close  at  DM3.0154. 

Manufacturers  are  already 
warning  of  a wave  of  summer 
redundancies  unless  the 
pound  eases  back,  but  the 
more  hawkish  look  of  the 
Bank  and  suggestions  by  Mr 
Brown  that  no  action  would 
be  taken  against  foe  currency  i 
reduced  the  odds  of  a lifeline 
for  Industry- 

Yesterday,  the  London 
Business  School,  unveiling  its 
latest  forecasts  for  foe  econo- 


my, said  foe  combination  of 
the  budget  tax  rises  and  the 
tighter  monetary  stance  were 
almost  sufficient  to  slow  the 
economy  into  a “soft  landing” 
and  that  only  one  more  0.25 
percentage  point  rise  in  rates 
was  warranted. 

The  British  Retail  Consor- 
tium also  attempted  to 
dampen  fears  of  a runaway 
boom  cm  foe  high  street,  pub- 
lishing figures  showing  that 
consumers  intend  to  hold  on 
to  most  of  their  building  soci- 
ety windfall 


The  best  comedy  of  the  year 


Directive  on  I Privacy  causes  celebre 


privacy  may 
curb  media 


Cases  that  could  have  fallen 
find  of  the  new  rules; 


Continued  from  page  1 
standpoint  of  privacy  with  no 
countervailing  rights”. 

In  addition  to  any  exemp- 
tions eventually  agreed  for  foe 
media  to  the  general  right  of 
individuals  to  see  data  held  on 
them.  EU  citizens  will  not  be 
able  to  see  their  files  if  they 

relate  to  "the  prevention  or 

detection  of  crime”,  "various 
matters  relating  to  health 
[and]  social  services”,  ''em- 
ployment and  academic  refer- 
ences”, dr  “national  security”. 

Police  forces  and  security 
services  In  the  EU  will  also  be 
able  to  exchange  information 
on  individuals  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent 


□ Reporter  and  photogra- 
pher from  the  Sunday  Sport 
burst  into  a hospital  room 
in  February  1990  where 
’Alio  *Allo  star  Gorden 
Kaye  was  recovering  after 
being  on  a life-support 
machine. 

He  had  been  injnred 
when  an  advertising  hoard- 
ing crashed  through  his  car 
windscreen.  The  paper 
headlined  Its  story:  “This  is 
the  picture  you  nearly 
didn't  see.  Brave  ’AUo  ’Alio 
star  recovering  from 
surgery". 

Mr  Kaye’s  agent  applied 
for  an  injunction,  in  the 
High  Court  but  Mr  Justice 
Gtidewell  admitted:  .“In 


English  law  there  is  no 
right  of  action  for  breach  of 
a person’s  privacy." 


ing  in  a private  health  club 
In  November,  1993. 


□ In  July  1992,  two  weeks 
after  David  Mellor,  as 
national  heritage  secre- 
tary, bad  ordered  a review 
into  press  intrusion,  the 
People  revealed  Ms  affair 
with  actress  Antonia  de 
Saucha.  The  paper  de- 
fended its  story  as  being  in 
the  public  interest,  because 
it  claimed  the  relationship 
had  made  Mr  Mellor  too 
tired  to  write  his  speeches. 


□ The  News  of  the  World 
resorted  to  using  the  de- 
fence of  security  Implica- 
tions after  revealing  Sir 
Peter  Harding,  a former 
chief  of  defence  staff,  had 
an  affair  with  Lady  Bien- 
venida  Buck.  The  paper 
bad  staked  out  London’s 
Dorchester  Hotel  and  ob- 
tained pictures  of  the  cou- 
ple kissing. 
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□ The  Sunday  Mirror  and 
Dally  Mirror  printed 
“peeping  tom”  photo-: 
graphs  of  the  Princess  .of 
Wales,  wearing  a leotard 
and  cycling  shorts,  exercis- 


□ News  of  the  World  pub- 
lished allegations  about  TV 
weatherman  Michael  Fish’s 
affair  with  a 46-year-old 
civil  servant  in  July  .1996. 

Its  defence  was  that  he  had. 
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Four years 
after  Stephen 
Lawrence 
died,  former 
judge  Sir 
William 
MacPherson 
(left)  is  to 
inquire  into  the 
handling  of 
such  eases 


CPS  and 
police 


Alan  Travis 
HomoAffairsEcStor 


JACK  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  last 
night  ordered  an  in- 
dependent judicial 
inquiry  Into  the 
handling  by  the  police  and 
Crown  Prosecution  Service  of 
racist  attacks  in  Britain  four 
years  after  the  murder  of  a 
black  youth,  Stephen  Law- 
rence, in  south  London. 

The  Inquiry,  to  be  headed 
by  the  former  High  Court 
judge  and  SAS  caloneL  Sir 
William  MacPherson  of 
Cluny.  will  have  the  power  to 
call  the  five  white  youths  ac- 


Is  justice 
colourblind? 


O Black  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  victims  of  crime 
— particularly  assault,  bur- 
glary and  muggings  — than 
white  people,  according  to 
the  British  Crime  Survey. 

□ Black  and  Asian  men  ac- 
count for  37  per  cent  of 
street  searches  carried  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  police. 

□ Black  defendants  are  16 
per  cent  more  likely  to  be 
refused  bail  than  white  de- 
fendants, according  to 
Home  Office  research. 

□ Black  people  who  are 
found  guilty  are  more 
likely  to  be  sent  to  prison 
and  to  get  longer  sentences. 
They  make  np  18  per  cent  of 
the  prison  population  but 
only  5 per  cent  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 


quitted  In  a private  prosecu- 
tion of  Stephen  Lawrence's 
death. 

It  is  also  expected  to  look  at 
racism  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  but  will  not  be  as 
wide-ranging  as  Lord  Scar- 
man's  investigation  after  the 
Brlxton  riots  of  1981. 

Mr  Straw  said:  "I  believe 
the  establishment  of  this  in- 
quiry will  allow  the  concerns 
of  the  Lawrence  family  and 
others  to  be  fully  addressed 
and  will  identify  the  lessons 
learned  horn  this  tragic  case 
which  will  be  relevant  to  the 
future  handling  of  racially- 
motivated  crimes  by  the  crim- 
inal justice  system." 

Sir  William,  the  27th  chief  j 
of  the  MacPherson  dan,  had  a 
hardline  reputation  as  a High 
Court  judge,  and  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  black  Bishop  of 
Stepney,  the  Rt  Rev  John  Sen- 
tan]  u,  Dr  Richard  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  Coun- 
cil for  Racial  Equality  and 
Thomas  Cook,  the  former 
Deputy  Chief  Constable  ofj 
West  Yorkshire. 

Stephen  Lawrence,  was  a 
promising  18-year-old  A-level 
student  who  was  stabbed  to 
death  a 10-inch  blade  while 
waiting  at  a bus  stop  in 
Eltham,  south  London. 

Five  white  youths  — David 
Norris,  aged  20,  Neil  Acourt, 
aged  21.  Jamie  Acourt,  aged 
19,  Gary  Dobson,  aged  21  and 
Luke  Knight,  aged  20  — were 
acquitted  after  an  unprece- 
dented private  prosecution  by 
the  family  collapsed  when 
the  evidence  of  a key  witness 
was  ruled  inadmissible. 

They  refused  to  answer 
questions  at  the  inquest 
which  found  Stephen  bad 
been  unlawfully  killed  by  a 
group  of  five  white  youths  in 
an  unprovoked  racist  attack. 


Neville  Lawrence.  Stephen’s  fattier,  giving  his  reaction  yesterday:  *We  have  waited  four  years  for  tins’  photograph- seansmtth 


It  will  be  up  to  Sir  William 
to  .decide  If  they  should  be 
called  to  give  evidence  but 
lawyers  were  divided  last 
night  over  whether  the  in- 
quiry would  have  the  power 
to  compel  them  to  give  evi- 
dence In  a case  where  they 
had  already  stood  trial 

Stephen  Lawrence's  father. 
Neville,  said  last  night,  after 
a private  meeting  with  Mr 
Straw:  “We  are  happy  with 
what  we  have  got  today,  but 
we  have  waited  four  years  for 
this 

"We  are  grateful  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  listening 
to  what  we  had  to  say  and 


granting  our  wishes  and  we 
hope  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  we  will  all  be  gmflingi 

"The  family  would  still  like 
to  see  the  people  who  killed 
our  son  behind  bars." 

The  official  terms  of  refer- 
ence ask  Sir  William  to  in- 
quire into  "matters  arising 
from  the  death  of  Stephen 
Lawrence  in  April  1993"  and 
to  "identify  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  for  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  racially 
motivated  crime". 

The  inquiry  will  start  in 
October  after  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority  reports  on 
the  Lawrence  family’s  com- 


plaints about  the  conduct  of 
the  murder-inquiry. 

The  family's  lawyer,  Imran 
Khan,  said  the  inquiry  vindi- 
cated their  tour-year  cam- 
paign. “Had  the  police  in  this 
case  investigated  as  they 
should  have  done,  we  would 
not  have  had  to  have  knocked 
on  the  Home  Secretary's  door 
in  order  to  have  a public  in- 
quiry," he  said. 

He  hoped  the  inquiry  would 
examine  the  police  failure  to 
act  on  intelligence  linking 
Stephen's  death  with  three 
other  racist  murders  in  south- 
east London,  including  that  of 
Roland  Adams. 


Mr  Shan  said  ideally  the 
family  bad  wanted  a black 
judge  or  a prominent  figure 
who  had  "empathy  with  the 
black  community  and  who 
understood  racism"  to  head 
the  inquiry. 

There  were  initial  reserva- 
tions among  the  family's  law- 
yers about  Sir  William  over 
his  High  Court  record  of 
refusing  more  judicial  review 
applications,  including  immi- 
gration cases,  than  any  other 
Judge.  But  they  said  they 
were  reassured  that  the  other 
people  appointed  "would  help 
him  reach  the  right 
conclusions.” 
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Where  you  live  is  driving  force  for 
motorists  when  choosing  vehicles 


Analysis  of  1 6 million  cars  in  UK 
maps  unexpected  ownership 
links,  reports  Kamal  Ahmed 


Car  hotspots 

Guide  to  which  cars  are  most 
lilcety  to  be  seen  when  / 


t £ | LIKE  driving  in  my 
I car,"  sang  Madness. 
I “It's  not  quite  a Jag- 
uar." That  Is  because  they 
lived  in  north  London  and 
not  Kingston- upon -Thames 
in  the  stockbroker  belt. 

A study  of  the  ownership 
of  16  million  new  and  used 
cars  in  Britian.  released  as 
the  R-registration  era 
dawns  today,  reveals  that 
the  type  of  car  you  drive 
and  where  you  live  are 
closely  linked. 

Southend-on-Sea  in  Essex 
is  the  most  popular  home  of 
the  blue-collar  workhorse, 
the  Sierra,  with  the  Jaguar, 
the  management  status 
symbol,  most  popular  in 
Kingston,  Surrey.  North 
Londoners  like  Suggs,  the 
Madness  singer,  prefer  VW 
Golfs. 

The  smartest  cars.  Fer- 
rari*., Rolls-Royces.  Bent- 
leys and  BMWs.  are  driven 
by  the  weU-beeled  of  west 
London  while  tbe  Lada 
finds  its  natural  home  with 
the  people  of  North* unptou 
who  snap  up  more  than 
twice  the  national  average. 

In-depth  analysis  of  the 
cars  people  drive  and  why 
they  drive  them  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important 
in  a highly  competitive 
market.  Car  dealers  need  to 
know  that  there  is  little 
point  trying  to  sell  Volvos 
on  a council  estate  in  Liver- 
pool where  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  a 
Daewoo  or  a secondhand 
Ford  Fiesta. 

“Our  figures  give  the 
motor  Industry  an  impor- 
tant Insight  into  the  de- 
mand for  vehicles,”  said 
Kirk  Fletcher,  motor  Indus- 
try data  manager  for  Ex- 
perian,  the  company  that 
undertook  the  research. 

“For  example  the  Golf  la 


the  car  or  the  chattering 
classes  and  Guardian,  read- 
ers whereas  the  group  that 
we  call  "better-off  council” 
prefer  the  Daewoo,  a car 
where  the  brand  name  is 
not  as  Important." 

Tony  Blair's  search  for 
the  vote  of  the  Ford  Galaxy 
driver  should  find  a wel- 
come home  in  Chelmsford, 
Essex,  where  they  buy 
seven  times  the  national 
average  of  the  family 
carrier. 

The  Mondeo,  the  com- 
pany reps  favourite,  is  most 
popular  with  Essex  man, 
all  three  towns  where  it 
finds  favour,  Romford. 
Chelmsford  and  Southend, 
are  in  the  county.  Mondeo 
ownership  in  Romford  is 
nearly  twice  the  national 
average. 

The  Land  Rover  Discov- 
ery, the  choice  of  the  self- 
styled  “gentleman  vil- 
lager”, Is  most  popular  in 
remote  towns  such  as  Ler- 
wick. Shetland,  and  Llan- 
drindod Wells,  Powys. 

The  figures,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Retail  Motor 
Industry  Federation  and 
based  on  post  code  areas, 
reveal  that  Britain  remains 
a conservative  country 
when  it  comes  to  car 
colour.  More  than  10  mil- 
lion cars  in  Britain  are 
either  red,  blue  or  white. 
Only  2,000  are  pink  and 
less  than  a million  mauve 
or  maroon. 

There  is  little  difference 
in  the  colour  choice  of  men 
and  women,  although 
single  women  are  more 
likely  to  buy  a white  car 
than  a married  woman  or 
man. 

Ford  remains  by  tor  the 
most  popular  brand  in  Brit- 
ain, selling  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  the  cars  registered 
between  1988  and  1996. 


(0r  Sierra 

The  ubiquitous  runabout  d tha 
blue-cottar  worker.  Most 
popular  in  Southend-on-Sea. 
Newport  and  Taunton 

0 Jaguar 

The  senior  manager's  car, 
stockbrator  belt  favourite. 

Most  popular  tn  west  London. 
KmgalonHipoo-  Thames  and 
north  west  London 

Qi  Lada 

~ The  cheap  and  cheerful  butt 
of  tmek’  [Okos.  Most  popular 
in  Northampton,  Blackpool 
and  HatBax 

t0  VW  Golf 

' The  car  tor  the  middle  classes 
and  Siaanes.  Most  popular 

north  and  west  London 

Ford  Galaxy 

“ Tony  Bair's  search  fbrthe 
oantre  vote  focused  on 
owners  of  tfws  farnfly  earner. 

Most  popular  in  Chalmsfard, 

Southond-on-Sea  and 

St  Abans 

01  Renault  Clio 

Young  and  Np,  made  a fortune 
out  of  Nicole  and  Papa.  Most 
papular  in  Aberdeen  and 
Llandrindod  Welts 

Rolls  Royce 

"Car  of  choice  for  the 
anstocracy  and  those  who 
have  a spam  £50,000  to 
spend.  Most  popular  in 
west  and  north  London  Jr' 


>0  Skoda 

“ The  bargain  hunters’  car. 

Most  popular  tn  Canterbury, 
Peterborough  and  Nonrich 

(Q)  Radiant  Robin 

Made  famous  by  Del  Boy  and 
Rodney.  Most  popular  In 
Chester,  St  Aliens  end 
Uandudno 

(0  Land  Rover  Discovary 

Driven  by  the  ■goflHemen 
vtUagar".  Most  popular 

in  Llandrindod  WaBs 


The  figures  do  throw  up 
some  anomalies.  Reliant 
Robins,  tbe  three-wheeler 
made  famous  by  Del  Boy 
and  Rodney,  is  30  times 
more  common  in  the  afflu- 
ent Cheshire  city  of  Chester 
than  the  national  average. 

"Maybe  they  get  bored 


with  tooling  around  In 
their  BMWs  and  like  to  try 
something  a little  differ- 
ent,” said  Neil  Reeve,  of  the 
Retail  Motor  Industry 
Federation. 


August  car  rush  may  b«  tha 
bnd'psga  16 


Nursery  stung 
by  Harman  cut 


DavM  Brfndle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


!Y  could  not  believe  it 
at  the  Bees  Knees  Nurs- 
ery. Harriet  Harman. 
Minister  for  Women  and 
scourge  of  famfi  y-  noCri  endly 
employers,  was  cutting  off 
their  childcare. 

Letters  dropping  on 
Merseyside  doormats  yester- 
day informed  working-parent 
civil  servants  that,  with 
regret,  the  Department  of 
Social  Security  could  no 
longer  afford  to  subsidise 
their  children’s  attendance  at 
the  much-valued  Bootle 
facility. 

The  DSS  — Secretary  of 
State:  Ms  Harman  — would  be 
ending  its  contract  with  Bees 
Knees  on  December  1,  the  let- 
ters said.  Children  using  the 
department’s  subsidy  “will 
unfortunately  no  longer  be 
able  to  attend". 

It  was,  to  say  tbe  least,  an 
awkward  development  for  a 
minister  who  has  spent  much 
of  her  time  since  the  general 


election  stressing  the  need  for 
more  childcare  provision  and 
harassing  employers  ,h>  help 
foot  the  bill. 

The  problem  with  Bees 
Knees  was  the  size  of  the  bill. 
The  weekly  subsidy  of  more 
than  £45  a child,  about  half 
the  cost,  had  tolled  a value- 
tor-money  test  applied  by  the 
investment  unit  of  the  Bene- 
fits Agency,  which  runs  DSS 
benefit  services.  Only  £20  was 
allowable. 

"I  am  sorry  tor  having  to 
give  you  this  information,  but 
unfortunately  in  the  light  of 
current  spending  reviews  no 
possible  alternatives  are 
available,"  the  letters  saicL 

Reaction  on  Merseyside 
was  harsh.  “It’s  hypocrisy  of 
the  first  order,"  said  Dave 
Allday,  vice-chairman  of  the 
DSS  branch  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vices, Tax  and  Commerce 
Union.  "Childcare  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  their  target 
areas  for  getting  women  back 
to  work  — and  they  go  and  do 
this." 

Last  night  the  DSS  was 
reviewing  its  decision. 


Brewer’s  marketing  largesse 
goes  down  badly  at  No.  1 0 


Emily  ShpffMd 


A BREWERY  was  feeling  a 
bit  down  under  yesterday 
when  its  gift  of  a crate  of  Fos- 
ters lager  was  rebuffed  by 
Downing  Street  No  one  at  the 
heart  of  Tony  Blair's  Britain 
wanted  to  compromise  them- 
selves by  failing  tor  the  smart 
marketing  ploy. 

Acting  on  reports  that 
Oasis  guitarist  Noel  Gal- 
lagher had  complained  about 
the  lack  of  lager  at  the  Prime 
Minister's  reception  for  the 
cream  of  the  entertainment 
industry  on  Wednesday.  Scot- 
tish Courage  delivered  24 
cans  of  the  Australian  lager 
to  No.  10  yesterday. 

It  was  all  Champagne 


Supernova  when  the  cans 
were  initially  accepted  but 
the  promotion  fell  a bit  flat 
when  they  were  returned. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
company,  which  brews  the 
beer  under  licence,  said:  “We 
thought  we’d  send  it  In  light 
Of  Mr  Gallagher's  comments 
about  the  lack  of  lagsr  and  his 
having  to  drink  champagne  at 
the  party  yesterday.” 

A Downing  Street  spokes- 
man said:  “It  was  an  unsolic- 
ited gift,  and  we  don't  accept 
unsolicited  gifts." 

He  added  that  Gallagher, 
pictured  in  yesterday's  news- 
papers drinking  champagne, 
could  have  had  his  preferred 
brew  if  he  had  asked. 

‘There  was  lager,  had  any- 
one wanted  it" 


New  issue  (MW/ 


OASIS 

The  O Interview 

18  months  of 
love,  drugs, 
madness 
and  music 

In  their  own  words:  the  big 
gigs,  the  flying  fists,  the  secret 
weddings  and,  ultimately,  the 
album  of  the  decade.  Plus  Noel’s 
exclusive  track-by-track  guide 
to  Be  Here  Now 

Read  it! 


The  Chemical 
Brothers,  Fun 
Lovin’  Criminals, 

Genesis,  No  Doubt 

Buy  it! 

Oasis  ★ Kate  Bush  * Morrissey 
★ ToddTerry  ★ Coolio  ★ All  in 
the  world’s  finest  review  section 


Q:  Play  Loud, 

Q WE b art  t;  hU^/wwwaraSkcari/qwab 
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Mills  ordered  to  reconsider  decision  not  to  prosecute  police  who  tortured  suspect  with  plastic  bag 

Judges  deal  DPP  third  blow 


slate  Blair 
for  jet  deal 


Clara  Dyor 
Legal  Correspondent 

THE  High  Court  put 
a further  question 
mark  over  the 
future  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Prose- 
cutions, Barbara  Mills,  yes- 
terday when  two  senior 
judges  ruled  that  the  decision 
not  to  prosecute  police  offi- 
cers who  tortured  a robbery 
suspect  was  one  which  no 
reasonable  crown  prosecutor 
could  have  reached. 

The  case,  brought  by  Derek 
Treadaway,  who  served  eight 
years  in  prison  before  his 
conviction  was  quashed,  is 
the  third  in  a week  in  which 
decisions  not  to  prosecute 
police  have  been  found  to  be 
flawed. 

An  urgent  inquiry  by  a 
retired  circuit  judge.  Gerald 
Butler,  into  the  way  such  de- 
cisions are  taken  was  set  up 
this  week.  Dame  Barbara  has 
accepted  fetters  on  her  right 


to  take  prosecution  decisions 
in  death  In  custody  cases, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the 
inquiry.  She  must  take  advice 
from  Treasury  Counsel  — a 
senior  prosecution  barrister 
— and  If  she  disagrees  she 
must  consult  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Solicitor 
General. 

Yesterday  Dame  Barbara 
agreed  at  a meeting  with  Lord 
Falconer.  Solicitor  General, 
that  the  inquiry's  terms  of 
reference  should  include  seri- 
ous assault  charges  against 
the  police  as  well  as  rfoatht 

The  inquiry  was  set  up 
after  she  conceded  that  mls- 
I takes  were  made  in  the  cases 
of  Nigerian  Shjji  Lapite  and 
Irish-born  Richard  O'Brien, 
both  of  whom  died  of  as- 
phyxia in  police  custody.  In- 
quest  juries  had  returned  ver- 
dicts of  unlawful  killing.  She 
threw  in  her  hand  after  the 
men's  widows  brought  High 
Court  challenges  to  the  deci- 
sion not  to  prosecute. 

Apart  from  those  cases, 


Barbara  Mills . . . agreed 
to  widen  inquiry's  remit 

where  the  decisions  were 
quashed  with  Dame  Barbara's 
consent  yesterday's  ruling  is 
the  first  to  quash  a DPFs  deci- 
sion on  its  merits.  The  courts 
axe  loath  to  interfere  with  the 
DPP’s  discretion. 


Lord  Justice  Rose,  who  de- 
livered yesterday’s  judgment 
with  Mr  Justice  Jowitt,  said 
the  court  should  interfere 
only  “when  no  reasonable 
crown  prosecutor  could  have 
reached  the  decision  which  is 
the  subject  of  challenge". 

But  Mr  Justice  McKinnon, 
on  a very  high  standard  of 
proof,  had  concluded  in  the 
civil  case  that  the  detectives 
had  assaulted  Mr  Treadaway. 
It  required  “a  most  careful 
analysis  if  a decision  not  to 
prosecute  was  to  be  made.  In 
our  judgment  it  did  not 
receive  such  an  analysis." 

The  judges  held  that 
reasons  given  by  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  not  to 
prosecute  detectives  from  the 
West  Midlands  serious  crime 
squad  “demonstrated,  repeat- 
edly, a flawed  approach”. 
They  quashed  the  decision 
and  ordered  Dame  Barbara  to 
reconsider  it. 

Mr  Treadaway,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  "suffocated  to  un- 
consciousness” by  a plastic 


bag  placed  over  his  head  by 
squad  detectives  buf  confessed 
to  robbery  and  survived. 

He  brought  a civil  action 
for  assault  against  four  detec- 
tives, Alan  Pickering,  John 
Brown,  James  Price  and 
Timothy  Russell,  and  won 
£50,000  damages,  but  the  DPP 

refused  to  prosecute. 

A case  note  from  the  princi- 
pal crown  prosecutor  who 
took  the  decision  said  the 
matter  was  stale  and  wit- 
nesses' memories  would  be 
suspect  The  allegation  that 
he  was  tortured  had  no  “sub- 
stantial support",  there  was 
no  medical  evidence,  and  a 
supergrass  had  alleged  that 
the  whole  story  had  been 
thought  up  later  to  discredit 
tbe  crime  squad. 

He  said  the  standard  of 
proof  In  the  civil  claim  was 
much  lower  than  would  be 
required  in  a criminal  case. 

Lord  Justice  Rose  said  Mr 
Justice  McKinnon,  who  heard 
the  civil  action,  bad  not  be- 
lieved any  of  the  detectives. 


Mr  Brown,  a detective  super- 
intendent, was  "a  most  unsat- 
isfactory witness”  and  Mr 
Treadaway  “an  Impressive 
one”.  There  was  substantial 
medical  evidence  supporting 
his  story. 

The  conclusion  that  wit- 
nesses' memories . would  be 
suspect  because  of  staleness 
was  flawed;  there  was  un- 
likely to  be  confusion  over 
such  remarkable  events  as 
patting  a plastic  bag  over  a 
suspect’s  head.  The  DPP  had 
misunderstood  forensic  evi- 
dence in  saying  it  did  not  es- 
tablish torture. 

The  allegation  that  Mr 
Treadaway  had  thought  up 
the  claims  later  was  dis- 
proved because  he  made  them 
to  his  solicitor  three  hours 
after  the  alleged  assault  and 
to  a doctor  five  hours  after. 

The  judge  had  expressed  a 
number  of  important  findings 
In  terms  of  “beyond  reason- 
able doubt”  — the  criminal 
standard  of  proof  — by  saying 
“I  have  no  doubt”. 


Rebecca  Smittwra 
pofltlcaF  Correspondent 


Family  plea 
for  new 
inquest  fails 


Alan  Trawls 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  family  of  Wayne 
Douglas,  whose  death 
In  police  custody 
sparked  a riot  in  Brix- 
ton,  south  London,  yesterday 
toiled  in  its  High  Court  at- 
tempt to  win  a fresh  inquest 
Mr  Justice  Laws  dismissed 
the  application  even  though 
he  agreed  that  the  summing 
up  of  tbe  now  retired  coroner. 
Sir  Montague  Levene.  had 
been  unclear.  The  coroner 
had  not  properly  directed  the 
jury  on  unlawful  killing,  but 
it  had  been  right  to  return  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death. 

"The  coroner  took  very 
great  pains  indeed  to  see  that 
tiie  inquest  was  as  full  and  as 
careful  as  It  could  be.  His  con- 
duct of  the  proceedings  over- 
all is  a tribute  to  open  justice 
in  difficult  circumstances.  No 
one  interested  in  thte  case 
could  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  death  had  not  been 
impartially  and  exhaustively 
investigated.” 

The  decision  was  a blow  to 
Lisa  Douglas-Williams,  the 
sister  of  the  25-year-old  unem- 
ployed black  man.  who  has 
carried  on  the  battle  to  quash 
the  jury's  eight-toone  verdict. 

Louise  Christian,  solicitor 
for  the  Douglas  family,  said: 
“The  judge  found  that  we 
were  right  to  say  that  the  cor- 
oner had  made  serious  mis- 
takes in  law  in  the  way  he 
explained  tbe  verdict  of  un- 


lawful killing  to  the  jury  . . . 
There  seems  to  be  one  law  for 
bereaved  families  and  one 
law  for  the  police.  Black 
people  are  concerned  about 
this  because  is  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  inquest 
system." 

Wayne  Douglas  died  in  De- 
cember, 1995,  after  he  was 
held  face  down  with  his 
hands  cuffed  behind  his  back 
on  the  night  of  his  arrest  He 
was  suspected  of  having 
robbed  a young  couple  at 
knifepoint  in  their  home  and 
was  cornered  by  several  offi- 


Inquest  was  ‘a 
tribute  to  open 
justice  in  difficult 
circumstances’ 


cers  in  a children's  play- 
ground. After  being  disarmed 
he  was  placed  in  the  prone  po- 
sition in  the  back  of  a police 
van.  In  the  police  station  he 
was  also  left  in  the  prone  posi- 
tion until  he  was  moved  into 
a cell  where  he  was  again 
kept  face  down. 

Police  said  he  complained 
that  he  was  finding  it  difficult 
to  breathe,  so  tbe  handcuffs 
were  removed  and  he  was 
turned  on  to  his  back.  The 
judge  ruled  that  a verdict  of  | 
unlawful  killing  would  have 
been  markedly  against  the 
evidence. 


THE  row  over  the 
Government’s  contro- 
versial decision  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  Hawk 
jets  to  Indonesia  erupted 
again  yesterday. 

The  Portuguese  prime  min- 
ister, Antonio  Guterres,  tele- 
phoned Tony  Blair  at  10, 
Downing  Street  to  complain 
of  his  government’s  “displea- 
sure" at  the  deal,  originally 
agreed  by  the  Conservative 
government 

Downing  Street  confirmed 
last  night  that  Mr  Guterres 
had  spoken  to  Mr  Blair  about 
the  matter. 

Mr -Blair  had  “reaffirmed" 
that  despite  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Robin  Cook,  on  Mon- 
day, the  Government  would 
ban  future  arms  sales  to 
countries  with  a poor  human 
righto  record. 

A statement  from  Mr  Guter- 
res's office  said  Mr  Blair  had. 
told  the  Portuguese  premier 
— a fellow  socialist  — that  it 
was  not  practical  to  pull  out 
of  the  Indonesian  deal  be- 
cause contracts  had  already 
been  sighed  under  the  previ- 
ous administration. 

Despite  new  guidelines 
restricting  future  weapons  ex- 
ports to  countries  with  poor 
track  records  In  human 
rights,  Mr  Cook  announced 
on  Monday  that  the  deal 
would  go  ahead,  prompting 
criticism  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  toiled  the  first  test 
of  its  ethical  foreign  policy. 
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Antonio  Guterres . . . rang 
Blair  to  lodge  complaint 

Under  the  deal  Indonesia  — 
fighting  a bloody  war  against 
the  independence  of  East 
Timor,  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  annexed  by  it  — will 
be  able  to  buy  £160  million 
worth  of  Hawk  trainers.  60 
AMs  armoured  cars  worth 
£150  million,  and  Tactlca 
water  cannons. 

The  United  Nations  has 
never  recognised  Indonesia's 
sovereignty  over  the  territory 
and  has  been  attempting  to 
arrange  talks  between 
Jakarta  and  Lisbon  on  its 
future. 

Behind  Labour's  decision 
lies  the  huge  weight  of  Brit- 
ain's defence  manufacturing 
sector,  with  90.000  jobs  out  of 
a total  360.000  dependent 
solely  on  exports,  according 
to  official  figures  Issued  by 
the  Government. 
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Ludo  tackles  the 
peacock  five 


TAKE  THE  TWO 
MINUTE  MENSA 
CHALLENGE 

FREE  Certificate  when  you  pass  the 
Me  ns  a Challenge! 


Usa  Ito^as-wniiams,  the  sister  of  Wayne  Douglas  (right),  who  has  been  campaigning  to  get  the  inquest  verdict  that 
her  brother’s  death  was  accidental  overturned.  Yesterday's  decision  to  refuse  permission  for  a fresh  inquest  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  family 


Emily  Sheffield 

UDOVIC  Kennedy,  a 
seasoned  campaigner 
miscarriages  of 
justice,  has  fought  many 
battles.  He  has  spoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Guildford 
Four  and  voluntary  eutha- 
nasia. But  in  hfa  home  vil- 
lage of  Avebury.  Wiltshire, 
he  is  pitted  against 
peacocks. 

His  anger  Is  directed 
against  a group  of  five 
birds  causing  havoc  in  the 
village.  Residents  are  call- 
ing for  action  against  the 
birds,  which,  belong  to  the 
National  Trust,  because 
they  are  tearing  up  gar- 
dens. They  also  “dive- 
bomb”  villagers  and  chew 
up  wreaths  on  gravestones. 

The  peacocks  have  even 
broken  into  the  local 
church,  St  James's,  and  left 
droppings  all  over  the 
chapeL 

Sir  Ludovic  said:  “They 
come  Into  our  garden  all 
the  time  and  tear  up  our 
rose  bushes  and  devastate 
our  wild  strawberries. 
They  are  a thorough  nui- 
sance.” 


The  birds  used  to  belong 
to  the  former  residents  of 
Avebury  Manor  who 
brought  them  to  the  village 
generations  ago.  The  16th 
century  pile  is  now  owned 
by  the  National  Trust,  but 
although  visitors  to  the 
house  and  gardens  are 
charmed  by  the  beautifol 
creatures,  they  are  infuri- 
ating residents  by  refusing 
to  stay  on  their  home  turf. 

Sir  Ludovic.  aged  77.  said: 
“These  birds  belong  to  the 
National  Trust  but  1 don't 
know  who  looks  after  them, 
There  are  five  of  them  who 
strut  down  to  the  village, 
tear  things  up  and  fly 
around  causing  a 
nuisance.” 

A National  Trust  spokes- 
woman, Celia  Mead,  said; 
‘We  recognise  there  is  a 
problem  with  the  peacocks 
in  Avebury.  The  argument 
has  gone  on  for  generations 
but  the  problem  is  the  birds 
have  always  roamed.” 

The  National  Trust  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  compensa- 
tion to  anybody  who  has 
suffered  damage,  and  may 
remove  the  birds  if  com- 
plaints continue,  the 
spokeswoman  said. 
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Girls  power  into  rock 
world  as  feminism  with 
lipstick  hits  the  road 

Ed  Vulliamy  on  a new  music  tour  that  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  United  States 


TAKE  the  Spice  Girls, 
send  them  to  college, 
remove  the  scowls  and 
add  a daring  dash  of 
tattoo  — then  you  have  the 
ethos  of  the  biggest  and  most 
talked -a bout  sell-out  rock 
show  to  tour  America  this 
long,  hot  summer. 

It  Is  called  Lilith,  named 
after  the  ancient  Jewish  word 
for  Adam's  first  wife,  and  Is  a 
wandering  fair  of  aU-female 
bands,  artists,  suntans  and 
good  causes,  breaking  the 
Guns  'n'  Roses  mould  of 
American  rock. 

“Most  of  them  are  lesbians,” 
James  Mitchell,  of  Maryland, 


tried  to  console  himself  as  he 
surveyed  the  vast  horizon  of 
bronzed  legs,  gymslips  and 
braided  hair  arrayed  across 
the  lawns  as  the  Lilith  show 
hit  Merryweather  Point  near 
Baltimore  on  Tuesday. 

“No  they’re  not,"  retorted 
his  girlfriend,  Janine  Yates, 
“they  just  don't  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

Lilith  is  Girl  Power  with  an 
IQ,  Feminism  with  lipstick. 
The  idea  is  to  do  to  rock  and 
rail  what  Virginia  Woolf  stip- 
ulated was  necessary  to  liter- 
ature: “a  woman  must  have 
money  and  a room  of  her  own 
if  she  is  to  write  fiction". 
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A MEETING  OF  MINDS 
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Folk-rebel  Tracy  Chapman  (left)  and  Sarah  McLachlan 


And  to  lay  down  a challenge 
to  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  outdoor  rock  In  America 
has  to  involve  blood-drenched 
music  played  on  Perspex  gui- 
tars by  leather-clad  biceps 
while  people  lob  beer  bottles 
at  each  other. 

Assembled  by  the  prima 
donna  of  American  sh  e-rock, 
Sarah  McLachlan  — the  Joni 
Mitchell  of  the  new  timw  — 

the  Lilith  roadshow  features 
such  disparate  talents  as  sea- 
soned folk-rebel  Tracy  Chap- 
man and  Jewel,  tbe  teen 
blonde  bombshell  from 
Alaska  who  made  it  from 
childhood  living  In  a trailer 
to  a quadruple-platinum 
debut  album  the  current 
Cover  (rf  Time  mapararina 

It  Is  a seven-hour,  three- 
stage,  all-day  show  which  has 
played  to  huge  audiences, 
from  music- wise  California  to 
the  plains  of  Nebraska.  "Tbe 
most  rewarding  thing,”  says 
Mary  Williams  at  the  organis- 
ers’ stall,  “is  when  the  show 
Plays  some  place  where 
women  have  only  been  aide  to 
think  of  themselves  as  some- 
thing that  has  their  butt 
stared  at,  and  suddenly  they 
come  to  these  gigs  and  find 
each  other  and  themselves." 

The  result,  on  stage  and  off; 
to  a carious  spectrum  of 
American  girlhood  and  wom- 
anhood combined  to  “bond 
with  each  other”,  as  McLach- 


JeweL  whose  mellifluous  tones  delighted  the  girls  with  braces  photograph:  martin  aroles 


lan  prescribes,  and  to  make 
money  for  males  like  Ron 
Shapiro  of  Atlantic  Records, 
who  explains  the  formula: 
“Macho  is- out,  empathy  Is  in. 
People  want  to  be  given 
hope.” 

Along  the  back  of  the 
Merryweather  arena  are 
stalls  distributing  commend- 
able literature  on  domestic 
violence,  rape  counselling 
and  the  plight  of  redwood  for- 
ests. 

T really  like  this  scene  be- 
cause Tm  just  not  motivated,” 
squeaks  Susan  Hollis,  aged  19. 
“Well  you  could  come  on  our 
fondraislng  hlkei"  suggests 
the.  friendly  woman  htfrfwH 


the  RAIN  rape  crisis  stalL  "I 
really  don’t  want  to  go  hik- 
ing.” protested  Susan.  “You 
don't  have  to  hike  all  day," 
the  poor  rape  crisis  counsel- 
lor modified  her  proposaL 

By  now  tiie  raunchy  bite  erf 
Fiona  Apple's  band  had  given 
way  to  the  mellifluous  tones 
of  Jewel's  saccharin  — to  the 
euphoric  delight  of  the  girls, 
and  Indeed  the  few  men  In  the 
crowd  who  seem  to  regard 
Jewel  as  something  which 
should  be  seen  if  not  heard. 

She  is  followed  by  Sarah 
McLachlan,  playing  good  old 
fashioned  country  rock  with 
lyrics  that  make  Leonard  Co- 
hen seem  cheerJUL  "This  is  a 


great  example  of  sti 
women  doing  something 
love.  And  ft’s  gonna  get  b 
and  bigger."  she  promises 
There  was  never  a ci 
for  a rock  concert  n 
brushes  its  teeth  more  i 
laxly  than  this  one.  smofe 
few  cigarettes  and  drinl 
little  alcohoL  This  is  the 
rock  concert  where  thei 
no  queue  at  the  beer  stall 
"Everyone  knows  thi 
something  different  aboul 
way  women  do  things,  It's 
that  they  never  get 
chance,”  says  Maria 
Evans,  a graphic  desh 
from  Baltimore.  But  here 
do.  and  lprefer  it  like  this. 
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The  Very 
Reverend 
Archimandrite 
Anthimos 
Eleftheriades 
was ‘God  in 
human  form9 
according  to 
the  woman  who 
admits  killing  him 
for  ending  their 
‘intense,  erotic9 
relationship. 
Helena  Smith 
in  Athens  on 
an  alleged 
double  life 


The  Very  Reverend  Archimandrite  Anthimos  Eleftheriades,  and  Katia  Yiannakopo ultra  (top  left)  who  admits  Trilling  him  main  photograph:  ken  towner 


Murder 
casts  light 
on  ‘dark 
priest’ 


IN  life  the  Very  Reverend 
Archimandrite  Anthimos 
Eleftheriades  was  one  of 
the  mast  prominent  ortho- 
dox priests  in  London. 
«ut  his  purported  mistress's 
decision  to  kill  him  has 


meant  that  death  has  been  a 
very  messy  business. 

Ten  days  after  being 
gunned  down  in  Athens  by 
Katia  Yiannakapoulou,  a -12- 
year-old  housewife.  Father 
Anthimos  has  emerged  as 


more  than  just  a controver- 
sial figure.  Those  who  heard 
him  preach  at  St  Nicholas's 
Cathedral  in  Shepherds  Bush, 
west  London,  — where  he  had 
held  services  for  the  past 
three  years  — are  finding  it 
hard  to  believe. 

Celibacy  was  not  his  only 
oversight  If  his  killer  is  to  be 
believed  he  was  a “very  dif- 
ferent man  to  the  one  behind 
the  robes”. 

Yesterday  investigators  in 
Athens  were  looking  into  alle- 
gations that  the  prelate  was 
not  only  involved  in  money 
laundering  but  enmeshed  in 
shady  business  ventures  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  dealings 
were  allegedly  being  handled 
through  contacts  in  the  re- 
emerging  Orthodox  churches 
of  Russia  and  Poland  which 
are  known  to  have  close  links 
with  the  mafia. 

Recently  the  priest -had  fre- 
quently met  in  Athens  and 
London  with  dubious  busi- 
nessmen from  the  former 
eastern  block  to  discuss  a 
series  of  “non-religious  pro- 
jects" in  the  region. 

Police  said  they  were  inves- 
tigating possible  ties  Father 
Anthimos  may  have  had  with 


the  Russian  underworld 
which  has  used  Greece  as  a 
base  into  the  Balkans. 

Last  night  a special  prose- 
cutor, Constantine  Ganiatsos, 
was  examining  21  cassettes  of 
taped  telephone  conversa- 
tions Father  Anthimos  repor- 
tedly conducted  with  Mrs 
Yiannakopoulou,  whom  he 
first  met  in  1989. 

His  assassin  maintains  that 
the  recordings  contain  the 
key  to  the  59-year-old  Cypriot 
priest’s  dark  and  lively  past 
Her  lawyers  say  they  outline 
the  transactions  in  which  he 
persuaded  her  to  give  him 
£76.000. 

Much  of  the  money  was  si- 
phoned off  the  joint  bank  ac- 
count she  had  with  her 
husband- 

Mrs  Yiannakopoulou  was 
this  week  In  Athens's  top  se- 
curity jail  pending  trial  after 
admitting  she  had  pumped 
four  bullets  into  the  head  and 
chest  of  the  Archimandrite  as 
he  got  into  his  British  regis- 
tered Range  Rover. 

She  had  shot  him.  she  said, 
out  of  “frustrated  love”  and 
for  ending  their  "intense 
erotic  relationship''.  "He  was 
God  in  human  form  ...  as  I 


was  murdering  him  1 felt  only 
complete  love,”  she  told  a 
magistrate  on  Tuesday.  "I 
would  go  to  and  from  London 
in  a day  just  to  see  him  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  was  over- 
whelmed when  he  started  to 
distance  himself  from  me.  His 
behaviour  was  killing  me.” 

Eye  witnesses  described 
how  Mrs  Yiannakopoulou, 
wearing  sun  glasses  and  a 
leather  mini-skirt,  ap- 
proached the  priest,  coolly 
produced  a pistol  from  her 
bag  and  shot  him  with  “pro- 
fessional precision". 

Even  by  the  standards  of 
the  scandal-plagued  Greek 
church,  the  crime  of  passion 
has  caused  ructions. 

In  London  don  the  prelate 
was  not  only  regarded  as  a 
pillar  of  the  church  but  much 
adored  by  the  community  of 
rich,  ship-owning  Hellenes 
who  surround  exiled  King 
Constantine. 

But  only  a few  knew  much 
about  his  past  about  the  time 
he  smuggled  weapons  under 
his  cassock  to  Greek  Cypriot 
guerrillas  during  their  battle 
with  the  British.  Or  the  part 
he  played  in  the  turbulence  of 
1974  when  he  was  one  of  three 


prominent  priests  to  support 
the  assassination  of  his  own 
Archbishop  Makarios  — Cy- 
prus's first  post-colonial  pres- 
ident He  moved  to  Greece 
when  the  plot  failed  and 
sparked  the  r-hain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  the  island. 

Since  being  assigned  to  St 
Nicholas’s,  the  Archiman- 
drite had  forged  strong  per- 
sonal ties  with  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  British  church. 
“He  was  a very  worthy  per- 
son, quiet  as  if  he  were  a dip- 
lomat" said  Archbishop  Gre- 
gorius, who  heads  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Britain. 
“There  are  not  many  priests 
who  are  as  experienced  or 
educated  as  he  was.  He  was 
very  much  loved  by  the  com- 
munity here.” 

The  very  public  nature  of 
his  passing,  however,  has 
revealed  there  was  much 
more  than  piety  to  the  man  of 
doth.  And  his  extraordinary 
tale  has  one  final  twist  in  a 
hand  written  will  found  in  his 
Athens  home.  Father  Anthi- 
mos,  who  began  as  a monk 
and  was  bound  to  celibacy, 
bequeathed  many  of  his  pos- 
sessions to  his  killer. 
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Threat  to 
cheap  fares 
derailed 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  ErStor 


A 50  per  cent  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  off- 
peak  Network  Card 
for  almost  half  a mil- 
lion rail  passengers  could  be 
scrapped  by  the  train  operat- 
ing companies  following  the 
intervention  of  the  rail  regu- 
lator, John  Swift 
The  17  companies  which 
issue  the  cards  confirmed  last 
night  that  they  were  reconsid- 
ering the  proposal  and  would 
reach  a decision  later  this 
month.  The  changes  are  due  to 
come  into  effect  Ln  September. 

The  Association  of  Train 
Operating  Companies,  whose 
members  Include  Stagecoach. 
Virgin  and  Great  Western, 
said  that  it  had  received  pro- 
tests from  the  rail  regulator 
and  passengers  groups. 

Mr  Swift  has  written  to  the 
companies  saying  that  the 
changes  “will  only  confuse 
passengers  and  make  rail 
travel  less  attractive."  There 
was  a “strong  case  for  step- 
ping back”  to  re-evaluate  how 
changes  could  be  made  which 
met  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  companies  and  the  in- 
terests of  passengers. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  the 
card  would  not  be  useable  on 


any  train  leaving  a London 
terminal  or  Clapham  Junc- 
tion on  weekdays  between 
4pm  and  7.30pm.  But  Mr  Swift 
says  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ban  Is  “either  desir- 
able or  necessary". 

He  has  criticised  the  com- 
panies for  not  consulting  pas- 
senger groups  earlier  and  for 
failing  to  give  "a  proper  op- 
portunity for  a Constructive 
dialogue". 

He  could  not  support  the 
proposals  as  they  stood,  but 
recognised  that  it  was  for  the 
operating  companies  to  take 
the  decision. 

Travellers  are  facing  the 
worst  disruption  since  the 
signal  workers'  strikes  three 
years  ago  following  a decision 
yesterday  by  the  Rail.  Mari- 
time and  Transport  Union  to 
hold  a strike  ballot  over  the 
role  or  its  6.000  guard  mem- 
bers. It  said  that  85  per  cent  of 
train  services  could  be  halted. 

The  union  fears  that  plans 
by  the  companies  to  examine 
the  role  of  guards  could  cut 
safety  standards  and  lead  to 
job  losses. 

Plans  by  one  company. 
Great  Eastern,  to  employ 
commuters  as  part-time 
guards  have  been  criticised 
by  the  unions  and  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.  John  Pres- 
cott, as  a threat  to  safety. 


Met  Office  sees 


1 997  as  hottest 


THE  world  could  be  ex- 
periencing its  hottest 
year  since  records 
began  more  than  130  years 
ago,  climate  experts 
warned  today.  In  terms  of 
global  average  tempera- 
tures. 1997  may  end  up 
being  the  warmest  year  in  a 
climate  record  dating  back 
to  1860.  the  Meteorological 
Office  said. 

The  heat  is  said  to  be 
partly  linked  to  the  warm- 
ing of  sea  temperatures  in 
the  Pacific,  west  of  Peru,  a 
phenonomen  that  occurs 
every  three  to  five  years. 
The  event,  known  as  El 
Nino.  (The  Boy)  caused 
weather-related  damage 
around  the  world  in  1982/ 
83,  estimated  to  cost  £15 
billion.  Sea  temperatures 
in  the  area  are  now  warmer 
than  at  any  time  since  then. 
David  Parker,  the  head  of 


climate  monitoring  at  the 
Met  Office’s  Hadley  Centre, 
said:  "In  some  places  tem- 
peratures are  5C  or  6C 
above  normal,  which  is 
very  unusual. ” 

The  latest  El  Nino  is  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  over 
the  next  flew  months.  The 
event  has  a major  effect  on 
the  world's  weather,  and 
can  cause  climatic  catastro- 
phes. such  as  fioodlng  In 
Pern  and  Ecuador.  A 
drought  and  massive  bush 
fires  in  Australia  followed 
the  El  Nino  which  occurred 
in  1982/83. 

El  Nino  also  makes  the 
Indian  monsoon  generally 
weaker,  parts  of  southern 
Africa  drier,  and  reduces 
the  number  of  Atlantic  hur- 
ricanes. It  also  has  the  po- 
tential for  damaging  agri- 
cultural production  in 
many  countries. 


A mortgage 
quote  in 
lO  minutes? 

Beat  that. 
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Call  TSB  PhoneBank  free  and  unthin  just  10  minutes , you’ll 
knout  how  much  you  can  borrow. 

Best  do  it  notVi  because  it*s  good  to  know  how  much  ammunition 
you've  got  before  you  go  hunting. 


CALL  FREE 

Quoting  ret  GUQ2 


0500  758  OOO 


Mortgage  Quotation  Line 


We  want  you 
tosay 
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Y01,W  HOM£  ;s  AT  RISK  IF  vou  oo  NOT  keep  UP  REPAYMENTS  OH  a MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  tCAN  SECURED  ON  it. 


Think  First 


Now  we’ve  reduced  many  of  our  rates  by  a further  30%, 
First  Telecom’s  low,  low  rates  on  long  distance  and 
international  calls  mean  that  you  can  talk  to  your  friends 
and  family  for  much  longer  than  you  can  with  your 
current  phone  company. 


HONG  KONG 

■ » ***<-■.  - • . ‘ »».• 

53p 

USA 

21  p 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

72p 

JAPAN 

69p 

With  First  Telecom,  you  keep  your  current  phone, 
phone  line  and  touch  tone  phone.  Sfapiy  dial '-^-6-3-9 
every  time  you’re  making  a long  distance  or  International 
call  for  crystal  clear  calls  on  the  world’s  ferg^st 

fibre- optic  network^  /' • *-  • ... . , 

Fantastic  savings,  friendly  service 
and  crystal  clear  connections. 

It  pays  to  Think  First. 


FIRST  TELECOM 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

0800  458  0555 


•a  • •.  .i  a-.  .'.j  _ -i ... . : •.  • • *•.  ••••  > 


The  Gimdtan  Fnd^AugusUm 


News  in  brief 


Father  jailed 

for  second  killing 

A FATHER  jailed  for  killing  his  Down's  syndrome  baby  in  a 
drunken  rage  12  years  ago,  was  sentenced  ag^n  at  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday  for  stabbing  to  death  the  brother  who  had 
shielded  him.  Paul  Brown  was  jailed  for  life  for  stabbing  his 
brother  Ian  63  times  when  the  pair  fell  out  after  an  all-day 
drinking  binge. 

In  1985,  Brown  was  sentenced  to  four  years  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  his  two  week  old  daughter  Louise,  and  an  addi- 
tional year  for  trying  to  conceal  the  killing  from  police.  He 
could  not  come  to  terms  with  Louise’s  disability,  and  referred  to 
her  only  as "it".  His  brother  Ian  was  convicted  at  the  same  time 
of  helping  to  conceal  Louise's  body,  which  was  never  found.  She 
is  believed  to  have  been  buried  near  Brighton. 

Brown,  from  Streatham.  south  London,  was  found  guilty  of 
murdering  Ian.  The  court  was  told  that  they  had  found  Brown 
on  top  of  his  brother  holding  a knife  and  saying  “Oh  no  i*m 
sorry.’*  He  had  alleged  that  Ian  was  going  to  kill  him.  Both  men 
had  been  very  drunk. 


Blind  swimmer  saves  surfer 

BUND  swimmer  David  Hurst,  who  rescued  a surfer  by  following 
bis  shouts  for  help  to  reach  him,  is  to  be  recommended  for  a 
bravery  award.  Mr  Hurst,  aged  43,  who  lost  bis  sight  22  years  ago 
due  to  an  hereditary  condldon.  swam  against  an  incoming  tide  to 
pull  the  exhausted  surfboarder  Patrick  Slack,  22,  to  safety  near 
Aberystwyth.  Dyfed. 

Ihe  local  coastguard  who  attended  the  rescue  on  Tuesday 
Intends  to  recommend  Mr  Hunt  for  a Royal  Humane  Society 
bravery  award. 


Drug  deaths  treble 

DEATH  rates  among  teenagers  from  heroin-like  drugs  as  well  as 
amphetamines  have  more  than  trebled  in  lOyears,  researchers 
warn  today . They  say  deaths  from  accidental  drug  poisoning,  as 
opposed  to  deliberate  suicide,  hay  increased  dramatically  be- 
tween  1985 and  1995,  and  highlight  the  need  for  effective  drug 
education  and  control  programmes. 

Ian  Roberts  and  colleagues,  from  the  child  health  monitoring 
unit  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Health,  London,  looked  at  all  deaths 
from  inimy  and  poisoning  in  England  and  Wales  over  the  lOyears 
among  people  aged  15  to  19,  usingfigures  from  toe  Office  of 
National  Statistics.  The  doctors,  writing  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  say  that  over  the  decade  a total  of 436  teenagers  diedftom 
accidental  poisoning,  but  the  biggest  single  category  came  from 
opiates  or  related  narcotics,  which  accounted  for  21  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  over  the  10  years.  — Chris  Mihill 


Help  for  problem  drinkers 

PEOPLE  who  fear  they  are  drinking  too  much  should  avoid 
buying  rounds  In  the  pub  airi  keep  a diary  to  record  tbelr  weekly 
alcohol  intake,  a new  guide  advises.  One  person  in  20  in  England 
is  a problem  drinker — regularly  drinking  more  than  the  recom- 
mended amount  binge  drinking  at  the  weekend  or  drinking  to 
prevent  withdrawal  symptoms,  according  tn  the  Health  Educa- 
tinn  Authority  and  Alcohol  Concern. 


DNA  tests  on 
remains  found 
off  Devon 
coast  to 
resolve 
whether 
bodies  are 
those  of 
60  Black 
Jacobins 
imprisoned  for 
fighting  British 
rule  more  than 
200  year  ago 


aftermath  to 
the  French 
revolution. 


Geoffrey 

Gibbs 


Bone  fragments  discovered  off  the  north  Devon  coast  are  shown  to  Bernie  Grant  by  archaeologist  Pat  Barrow  who  made  the  find  photograph:  map 

‘Caribbean  rebels’  await  heroes’  burial 

THE  remains  of  wbat  | last  February  was  immedi-  ] o legist  called  in  by  the  local  j 
is  believed  to  be  a 
group  of  St  Lucian 
“freedom  fighters" 


Father  and  son  in  death  pact 

A 12-year-old  boy  made  a suicide  pact  with  his  tether,  whose  lover 
hadjflted  him,  an  inquest  was  told  yesterday.  Vincent  Bennici 
and  his  son  Dominic  made  toe  bizarre  agreement  a few  weeks 
before  tbelr  bodies  were  found  with  shotgun  wounds  at  their 
home  in  Oldham.  Greater  Manchester. 

A few  hours  before  he  died  Mr  Bennici  had  attacked  his  former 

gn’HHRndrihricHngPnffMinpbin  at  Fpt  Ivotip jamming  horTiaad 

into  a plant  pot  andleavingher  to-  dead.  Mrs  Pocklingtan,  who 
told  the  Manchester  hearing  she  could  remember  nothing  about  ■ 
ilia  attack,  said  she  had  had  a twp-year relationship  with  Mr 
Bennici,  which  ended  in  October. 

The  coronerrecorded  a verdict  of  suicide  an  Mr  Bennici  and 

imlawflil  Trilling  rtn  Domfrllrv 


Girl  dies  after  school  trip 

A 10-year-old  schoolgirl  died  yesterday  following  a desperate  fight 
to  save  her  after  she  stopped  breathing  while  swimming  on  a 
school  trip  to  the  seaside.  Laura  Zielinski's  parents  were  at  her 
bedside  in  Alder  Hey  chfldren’s  hospital,  Liverpool,  when  she 
died. 

She  was  pulled  from  the  sea  at  Shell  Island  in  Gwynedd,  North 
Wales,  at  about  4pm  on  Wednesday.  Laura,  from  Warley . West 
Midlands,  was  alrilfted  by  RAF  helicopter  to  Bangor  general 
hospital,  then  transferred  overnight  to  the  intensive  care  unit  at 
Alder  Hey  children’s  hospital  inLiverpodl,  where  specialist 
paediatricians  were  unable  to  save  her. 


THE  remains  of  wbat 
is  believed  to  be  a 
group  of  St  Lucian 
“freedom  fighters" 
could  be  returned  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean for  a heroes  burial 
after  lying  for  more  than 
200  years  beneath  the  sands 
of  a north  Devon  cove,  if 
DNA  tests  confirm  their 
origin. 

In  October  1796,  the  Lon- 
don. a 300-ton  barque  char- 
tered by  the  Admiralty, 
was  en  route  to  Bristol  with 
a cargo  of  booty  and  black 
prisoners  of  war  captured 
fighting  for  the  French  in 
the  Caribbean. 

As  the  ship  beaded  for  Il- 
fracombe to  shelter  from  a 
storm  it  struck  the  rocks  of 
Raparee  Cove  and  sank. 
The  60  prisoners,  chained 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  were 
among  those  who  perished 
as  the  ship  went  down  and 
were  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  a mass  grave  on 
the  shore. 

The  discovery  of  bone 
fragments  by  historian  and 
archaeologist  Pat  Barrow 


| last  February  was  immedi- 
ately linked  to  the  tragedy 
and  led  to  calls  for  Britain 
to  apologise  for  its  involve- 
ment In  file  slave  trade. 

However,  slavery  was 
abolished  on  St  Lucia  in 
1792  In  the  wake  of  the 
French  revolution  and 
those  who  drowned  In  the 
London  are  revered  as  free- 
dom fighters  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  French  when 
the  British  captured  the 
island  four  years  later. 

Around  4,000  St  Lucians 
were  brought  to  Britain  in 
captivity  during  the  con- 
flict — most  ending  np  in 
Liverpool  and  BristoL 

“These  were  not  slaves, 
they  were  free  St  Lucia 
men,**  says  Ben  Bousquet,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Island’s 
Governor  General.  “Ve 
would  like  the  bones  of  our 
heroes  to  be  buried  In  St 
Luma.  But  we  have  got  to 
be  sure  these  were  our  free- 
dom fighters.’’ 

The  task  of  identification 
has  fallen  to  Mark  Horton, 
a Bristol  university  archae- 


ologist called  in  by  the  local 
authority  three  weeks  ago 
to  complete  excavations. 

Although  he  believes  the 
remains  are  those  of  the 
freedom  fighters  he  is  tak- 
ing a cautious  line  mi  til  the 
results  of  DNA  and  carbon  | 
isotope  tests  are  known 
later  thi«  year.  “We  know 
that  60  black  prisoners 
from  the  Caribbean  lost 
their  lives  as  the  London 
came  ashore  at  Raparee, 
but  whether  the  bones  we 
have  found  are  from  the 
ship  is  another  matter." 

Dr  Horton  will  present  a 
progress  report  on  his  find- 
ings at  a seminar  during  a 
visit  to  Ilfracombe  by  Ber- 
nie Grant,  the  MP  for  Tot- 
tenham, and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  African 
Reparation  Movement 
today.* 

Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  tests  Raparee  Cove  will 
become  a place  of  pilgrim- 
age today  — Emancipation 
Day  — for  those  wishing  to 
mark  the  miseries  caused 
by  the  slave  trade. 


A painting  of  the  London  sinking  after  striking  rocks  near  Ilfracombe,  Devon,  In  1796 


afl^lbny  Blair 
f ^ tackles 
■ ^the 

problem  of 
education,  and 
howto  reduce  the 
spread  of  it.  Tough 
on  the  causes  of 
education.  And, 
yes,  the  great  Noel 
Gallagher  gets  to 
go  to  Downing 
Street!  Are  you 
feeling  good?  Are 
you  feeling 
hugged?  Me  too. 


Elvis  night  on  ITV 


ITV  is  to  present  an  Elvis  Presley  night  on  television  to  mark  the 
20th  anniversary  ofhis  death. The  evening,  August  16, will 
include  previously  unseen  concert  footage,  classic  movies  and  a 
Stars  In  Their  Eyes  Elvis  contest  The  programmes  would  provide 
a fascinating  insight  Into  the  life  of  popular  music’s  biggest  name, 
said  ITV. 


Marilyn  Monroe  Barbie  doll 

THE  face  ofMarHyn  Monroe  Is  to  be  used  in  a limited  edition  of 
theBarbied6Honfoe35thanniversaryofherdeathonAugust4.lt 
Is  the  latest  in  the  Hollywood  Legends  series,  targeted  at  the  adult 
market  Available  from  September  It  will  cost  £55. 
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EVEN  MORE  THAN  YOU 


BARGAINED  FOR. 


STAY  IN  TOUCH  • STAY  IN  POCKET 


For  further  informotion  FreeCall 
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‘Government  was  wrong’  to  exclude  Spanish  trawlers  from  fishing 

‘Quota-hoppers’  win  the 
right  to  sue  for  damages 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


BRITISH  taxpayers 
face  a bill  for  mil- 
lions of  pounds  from 
quota-hopping  Span- 
ish trawler  owners  following 
a High  Court  ruling 
yesterday. 

The  court  ruled  that  97 
owners  and  managers  of  ves- 
sels are  entitled  “in  princi- 
ple" to  ftlaim  millions  of 
pounds  In  compensation  for 
the  period  they  were  excluded 
from  fishing  against  UK  quo- 
tas after  Britain  barred  them 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
1988. 

But  Lord  Justice  Hobhouse, 
Mr  Justice  Collins  and  Mr 
Justice  Moses,  dismissed  a 
i|iaim  for  further  millions  in 


exemplary  damages,  ruling 
that  Britain  did  not  act  in  had 
faith  or  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner In  passing  the  act 

The  vessel  owners,  led  by 
Facto  rtame  Ltd,  yesterday 
won  a declaration  from  the 
High  Court  that  UK  breaches 
of  Community  law  “were  suf- 
ficiently serious  to  give  rise 
to  liability  for  any  damage 
that  may  subsequently  be 
shown  to  have  been  caused  to 
the  applicants". 

The  vessel  owners  estimate 
each  boat  lost  between 
£350.000  and  £500,000  because 
of  the  Government’s  unlawful 
action  and,  subject  to  any  ap- 
peal, will  now  be  seeking  to  to 
prove  and  quantify  the  dam- 
age in  each  individual  case. 

The  claims  arise  because, 
under  the  act.  which  was 
brought  in  after  quota-hop- 


ping became  a problem  in  the 
1980s,  a new  fishing  vessel 
register  was  set  up. 

Only  boats  which  were  at 
least  75  per  cent  British 
owned  could  be  registered 
and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  national  fishing 

quota. 

Last  year  the  European 
Court  ruled  that  victims  of 
breaches  of  EU  law  could 
recover  damages,  provided 
the  breaches  were  “sufn- 
ciently  serious"  and  there 
was  “a  direct  causal  link”  be- 
tween the  breaches  and  the 

damage  complained  of. 

Dismissing  the  fflalTn  for  ex- 
emplary damages,  the  judges 
said  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted and  brought  into  force 
in  the  honest  belief  of  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being 
upheld  by  the  European 


Court  They  gave  all  parties 
in  the  case  leave  to  appeal. 

The  trawler  owners  issued 
a statement  later  expressing 
delight  at  the  outcome. 

The  National  Federation  of 
Fishermen's  Organisations 
estimate  the  British  fishing 

industry  is  losing  £100  million 
a year  because  of  the  quotas- 
hoppers’  activities.  It  says 
British  fishermen  are  being 
deprived  of  "massive  percent- 
ages” of  catches,  such  as  bake 
plaice,  sde.  monkfish,  and 
megrim. 

The  economic  benefits,  In- 
cluding jobs,  profits  and  an- 
cillary industries,  are  going 
to  Spanish  and  Dutch  ports, 
rather  than  British  ones. 

A Ministry  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  said  officials  were 
studying  the  judgment  before 
deciding  whether  to  appeal. 


Lawyers  to  launch  one-stop  property  transaction  network 


Una  Saigol 


AN  ATTEMPT  to  take  the 
pain  out  of  house  buying 
through  a network  of  one-stop 
services  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  the  Law  Society. 

The  Solicitors  Property 
Centres,  due  to  open  across 
England  and  Wales  by  the  end 


of  the  year,  will  provide  con- 
sumers with  all  the  services 
needed  to  buy  and  sell  a 
home,  including  estate 
agents,  solicitors  and  finan- 
cial advisers. 

Run  on  a franchise  basis  by 
local  legal  firms,  the  centres 
have  already  signed  up  more 
than  100  firms,  with  a further 
500  expected  to  join  this  year. 


The  centres  will  rely 
heavily  on  information  tech- 
nology. Consumers  will  be 
able  to  gain  access  to  informa- 
tion an  available  property  on 
a 24-hour  basis  as  well  as 
being  able  to  tap  into  specific 
details  on  the  progress  of 
their  individual  property 
transactions  at  any  time. 

The  move  was  welcomed  by 


the  Consumers'  Association 
which  has  been  calling  for 
such  a service  since  1985.  It 
said:  "The  centres  should 
mean  consumers  get  a 
cheaper,  quicker  and  more 
hassle-free  service  when  mov- 
ing house.” 

The  Initiative  coincides 
with  a full-scale  government 
review  of  housebuyers  needs. 


Coming  soon:  the 
mobile  gizmo 
for  all  occasions 


Sky's  the  limit  as  radio  spectrum  widens 


Vtwfc  Ctaudiary 


Hi-tech  mobile 
phones  able  to  access 
the  Internet,  send  e- 
mni],  and  allow  you  to  play 
video  games  and  watch 
films,  could  soon  be  a 
reality. 

The  prospect  of  such  a 
fearsome  telecommunica- 
tions machine,  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  a 
pocket,  moved  nearer  yes- 
terday when  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  the 
technology  should  be  avail- 
able within  six  years. 

The  impending  arrival  of 
the  telephones  in  the  high 
street  follows  a Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  deci- 
sion yesterday  to  license 
parts  of  the  radio  spectrum, 
allowing  mobile  phone 
companies  airwave 
capacity  to  provide  highly 
improved  services  — 
known  as  Universal  Mobile 
Telephone  Services. 

With  more  radio  airwave 
space  and  improved  tech- 
nology, mobile  phones  will 
be  able  to  transmit  images 
and  information  foster  and 
more  efficiently.  They  are 
also  expected  to  offer  facili- 
ties for  electronic  banking 
and  video  conferencing. 

Research  by  Cellnet  and 
Kodak  on  the  third  genera- 
tion of  mobile  phones, 
which  will  take  over  from 
the  analogue  and  digital 
networks,  is  reported  to  be 
already  near  completion. 

A spokesman  for  the  DTI 
said  that  at  least  three  li- 
cences are  expected  to  be 


up  for  auction  by  the 
middle  of  1998  and  that  the 
new  services  will  be  an  line 
by  2002.  The  phones  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  market 
a year  later. 

Barbara  Roche,  announc- 
ing the  Government’s  plans 
to  license  the  radio  spec- 
trum, said:  “Customer  de- 
mands for  mobile  commu- 
nications are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  and 
there  is  pressure  for  mobile 
networks  to  provide  the  wi- 
deband, high-quality  inter- 
active services  being  of- 
fered by  fixed  networks.” 
She  added  that  customers 
now  wanted  global  as  well 
as  local  telecoms  services. 

According  to  industry 
sources,  the  new  genera- 
tion of  mobile  phones  will 
be  about  the  same  size  as 
existing  ones,  but  with 
slightly  bigger  screens  and 
smaller  buttons.  They  will 
show  moving  colour  images 
and, having  small  camera 
devices  attached,  will  also 
be  used  for  filming. 

Mike  Short  of  Cellnet. 
one  of  the  companies  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  new  gen- 
eration of  mobile  phones, 
said:  “We  have  been  work- 
ing on  these  phones  for  the 
last  three  years  and  our 
research  is  near  comple- 
tion. The  development 
phase  needs  to  start  In  foil 
flow,  but  we  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s announcement.” 

There  are  almost  eight 
million  mobile  phone 
owners  In  Britain.  That  fig- 
ure is  expected  to  rise  to  al- 
most 25  million  by  2003. 


WHEN  YOUR  CAR  LETS  YOU  DOWN. 

Green  Flag  won’t.  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  in  just  35  minutes."  And  if 
were  not  with  you  in  less  than  one  hour, 
you  can  claim  £10  back. 


call  free  today  on 

0800  001 343 

qiMU  rat.fKLOUncniwi  nor  cndft/dtWt  can!  maker. 


Green  Flag  n* 

Motoring  Assistance 

WE  LEAVE  EVERYONE  STANDING  BUT  YOU 


Mt^/weMKgrMnNag.caJik 
■Upon  icvt.pt  ol  ifitn  Itn  3'PJJB  wB  6r  i-.mu 
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Minister  without  Portfolio,  Peter  Mandelson,  yesterday  unveiled  a plaque  commemorating  his  grandfather.  Herbert  Morrison.  In  Lewisham,  south-east  London.  Morrison,  a 
former  Labour  home  and  foreign  secretary  who  masterminded  the  1951  Festival  of  Britain,  was  MP  for  Lewisham  from  1945-59  before  taking  a life  peerage  photograph;  graham  turner 


Party  is  £8  million  in  red 


Beumas  »Alln« 
Labour  Editor 


Unions  won’t  pay  Labour 


UNION  leaders  warned 
yesterday  they  will 
not  bail  out  the 
Labour  Party’s 
(mounting  post-election  debts, 
after  a senior  Labour  source 
confirmed  the  party's  May  1 
election  landslide  has  left  it 
jup  to  £8  million  in  the  red. 

The  once-loyal  Amalgam- 
ated Engineering  and  Electri- 
cal Union  has  withheld 
£250,000  In  protest  against 
what  it  sees  as  the  sbooing-in 
cC  middle-class  professionals 
into  seats  previously  held  by 
its  members,  while  a sailor 
official  of  another  big  union 
said  yesterday  there  was  little 
appetite  for  helping  out  given 
the  party  leadership’s  Increas- 
ingly anti-union  mindset. 

A Labour  spokesman  in- 
sisted reports  of  an  £8  million 
(debt  were  “utter  nonsense". 


but  a leading  party  source  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  elec- 
tion fund  was  £1  million  over- 
spent and  there  was  a £3ls 
million  debt  on  the  general 
fond  on  top  of  Labour's  £4.75 
million  overdraft 

The  source  said  the  El  mil- 
lion election  overspend  — 
which  was  put  down  partly  to 
the  cost  of  unbudgeted  heli- 
copters for  Tony  Blair  — was 
relatively  modest  when  set 
against  the  £26  million-plus 
three-year  election  bill.  “But 
there  was  a lot  of  pressure  in 
the  run-up  to  the  election 
coming  from  the  leader's 
office  to  spend,  spend,  spend." 

Labour's  fundraiser,  music 
executive  Michael  Levy,  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  general 
fond  overshoot  to  £1  million 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  a cuts  programme  Is 
also  being  prepared  by  a 
group  headed  by  party  trea- 
surer. Margaret  Prosser. 

There  was  speculation  yes- 


terday that  Labour’s  financial 
difficulties  would  delay  ex 
pected  moves  to  break  the  par- 
ty’s organisational  link  with 
the  trade  unions,  which  paid 
upwards  of  £11  million 
towards  the  election  fnnd. 
along  with  millions  of  pounds 
of  affiliation  fees,  personnel 
and  other  office  costs.  The 
funding  gap  will  intensify  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  proposals  for 
state  funding  of  political 
parties. 

The  Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union  has  been 
quietly  reducing  the  number 
of  members  it  affiliates  to  the 
party  in  response  to  declining 
influence,  but  the  AEElTs  de- 
cision to  stop  a £250.000 
cheque  that  had  already  been 
issued  marks  a new  low  in 
union-party  relations. 

Ken  Jackson,  AEEU  gen- 
eral secretary,  yesterday 
launched  a bitter  attack 
against  those  in  New  Labour 
who  he  said  were  pressing  for 
the  union  link  to  be  broken 
"behind  cupped  hands". 


Without  unions.  Labour 
would  become  unrepresen ta- 
■■  [Stive  of  ordinary  people. 

The  cancellation  of  the 
AEElTs  £250,000  donation  fol- 
lowed repeated  battles  be- 
tween the  union  — which  has 
traditionally  prided  itself  on 
training  up  shopfioor  activ- 
ists to  become  MPs  — and  the 
party  machine  over  Labour 
parliamentary  nominations, 
where  it  claimed  lawyers,  ac- 
ademics and  television  pro- 
ducers were  “eased  in”  at  the 
expense  of  AEEU  members. 

These  included  Swindon 
North  — over  which  the 
AEEU  took  Labour  to  court— 
Dudley  North,  Kilmarnock 
and  St  Helen's  North.  An 
AEEU  spokeswoman  yester- 
day rejected  Labour  sugges- 
tions that  the  AEEtFs  dona- 
tion had  been  held  back 
because  of  a shortage  of  cash: 
the  union  had  £1  million  in  its 
political  fund.  ‘The  truth  is 
that  working  class  people  are 
being  squeezed  out  the  trade 
unions  are  being  attacked  on 
every  front". 


Scotland  could 
have  hanging 


Ewan  MacAsfciU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


A SCOTTISH  Parliament 
will  be  able  to  reintro- 
duce the  death  penalty, 
the  Scottish  Office  confirmed 
yesterday  as  the  Referendums 
Bill  completed  its  parliamen- 
tary progress.  The  prospect  of 
capital  punishment  in  use  in 
Scotland  while  banned  in 
England  brought  home  to 
many  MPs  and  peers  the  scale 
of  the  devolution  proposals. 

The  junior  Home  Office 
minister.  Lord  Williams  of 
Mostyn,  was  asked  during  the 
debate  on  the  final,  stages  of 
the  Referendums  Bill  by  Lord 
Campbell  of  Cray,  a former 
Tory  Scottish  secretary,  if  the 
Scottish  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  reintroduce  capital 
punishment  Lord  Williams 
said:  “My  present  reading  of 
this,  subject  to  correction,  is 
that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 


tion, I believe.  Is  ■yes’." 

This  was  reinforced  by  the 
Scottish  Office  which  said:  "It 
would  be  for  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment to  determine  what  pen- 
alties are  available  to  the 
Scottish  courts  in  respect  to 
any  criminal  offences  which 
are  not  reserved." 

In  a Commons  debate  on  the 
Government's  devolution 
white  paper  yesterday,  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  Donald 
Dewar,  said  any  new  taxes 
raised  by  the  proposed  Scottish 
Parliament  Should  only  be 
used  for  special  projects  and 
not  to  fund  public  services. 

"I  certainly  wouldn’t  antici- 
pate that  it  is  something  that 
would  simply  be  added  on  to 

the  block-and-formula  sum 
that  is  negotiated,  as  a sort  o i 
additional  revalue,  continu- 
ously available-  It  would,  1 
think,  be  a misuse  of  the 
power,  though  of  course  that  is 
a matter  for  the  Scottish 
Parliament." 


Tough  new  rules  high  and  low  at  Westminster 


banrfd  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspond  rmt 


EW  rules  tightening  fi- 
nancial probity  for  min- 
isters were  announced 
by  Downing  Street  yesterday  as 
she  row  over  Lord  Simon,  toe 
former  BP  chairman  turned 
trade  and  competitiveness  min- 
llster,  Intensified  over  his  deci- 
sion not  to  sdl  £2  million  of 
[shares  held  in  an  offitoore  Jer- 
sey trust. 

John  Redwood,  Opposition 
bade  and  industry  spokesman, 
renewed  his  claim  that  Lead 
Elman  should  have  sold  his 
stares  Immediately  BP  had 
published  its  quarterly  ac- 
counts in  May. 


Downing  Street  retaliated  by 
saying  Lord  Simon  would  have 
broken  the  revised  probity 
roles  for  ministers  and  been 
open  to  accusations  of  insider 
trading  if  he  had  done  so.  it 
also  said  he  could  qualify  for 
legal  help  to  sue  if  attacks  on 
him  continued. 

Tony  Blair  yesterday  chal- 
lenged Mr  Hague  to  repeat  his 
allegations  that  Lord  Simon 
had  a conflict  of  interest  by 
holding  an  to  the  shares  while 
being  responsible  for  energy 
issues  in  Europe. 

Margaret  Beckett,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Peter  Mandelson,  Minis- 
ter without  Portfolio,  both  de- 
fended the  trade  minister.  Mr 
Mandelson  accused  the  Oppo- 


sition of  “synthetic  twoddle 
motivated  by  spite". 

The  rewritten  code  pub- 
lished by  Downing  Street  yes- 
terday is  couched  in  tougher 
language  than  the  one  pub- 
lished by  John  Major  in  1992. 
The  new  code  says  “ministers 
must  scrupulously  avoid  any 
danger  of  actual  or  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  between 
their  ministerial  position  and 
their  private  financial  inter- 
ests". It  also  extends  tough 
rules  to  spouses,  partners,  and 
children.  They  should  also 
"either  dispose  of  any  finan- 
cial interest  giving  rise  to  the 
actual  or  perceived  conflict  or 
take  alternative  steps  to  pre- 
vent it." 

Downing  Street  said  Lord 


Simon  took  the  right  alterna- 
tive steps.  The  new  rules  also 
say  that  ministers  who  know- 
ingly mislead  MPs  will  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  their  resigna- 
tion to  the  Prime  Minister. 
They  also  considerably 
strengthen  the  position  of 
Tony  Blair  and  his  press  sec- 
retary, Alastair  Campbell, 
requiring  ministers  to  clear 
requests  for  interviews  with 
Downing  Street  and  log  media 
contacts,  from  telephone  calls 
to  lunches.  Ministers  also 
have  to  clear  all  appoint- 
ments of  paid  or  unpaid 
special  advisers  and  all  duties 
of  Junior  ministers.  - 
The  Prime  Minister  has 
also  to  be  informed  in  good 
time  about  appointments 


from  Royal  Commissions, 
quangos,  public  corporations,  i 
nationalised  Industries  and\ 
even  local  appointments,  if 
they  are  thought  to  “excite  an 
unusual  amount  of  public 
interest". 

Rules  governing  gifts  are 
marginally  relaxed  — with 
£140  the  new  limit,  up  £10  — 
for  gifts  that  can  be  accepted. 
Restrictions  on  writing 
articles  are  also  eased,  pro- 
vided ministers  take  no 
money  for  them.  This  is  good 
news  for  Robin  Cook  who 
offers  raring  tips  In  toe  Glas- 
gow Herald.  But  it  is  bad 
news  for  his  son,  who  shares 
his  column.  He  cannot  be  paid 
either  because  he  is  related  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 


• Members  of  the  Commons 
standards  and  privileges  com 

Kmittee  are  to  be  summoned! 

Pback  from  their  summer  holi 
days  next  week  in  a final  at 
tempt  to  reach  a verdict  onj 
Neil  Hamilton,  the  former} 
Tory  minister  Involved  the} 
cash  for  questions  scandal. 

A report  will  be  issued! 
today  on  five  other  Former] 
MPs  Involved  in  the  affair  — [ 
Tim  Smith,  Michael  Browni 
Sir  Michael  GryDs,  Sir  Peter] 
Hordern  and  Sir  Andrew! 
Bowden.  Mr  Hamilton  is  chal 
lengtag  the  verdict  of  Sir  Gor-1 
don  Downey,  the  Parllamen 
tary  Commissioner,  that  hej 
accepted  up  to  £25,000  cash} 
from  Harrods  owner.  Mo} 
hamedAl  Fayed. 
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Babies:  The  pain  and  pleasure 


over  son  s name 


CbraDfir 

Legal  Correspondent 


A LEGAL  battle  bet- 
ween the  unmarried 
parents  of  a 16- 
month-old  boy  over 
whose  surname  he  should  be 
given  ended  yesterday  In  vic- 
tory for  the  mother. 

The  Appeal  Court  ruling 
confirms  that  where  an  un- 
married mother  gives  her 
rhiiH  her  own  surname  the 
father's  chances  of  persuad- 
ing a court  to  change  the 
status  quo  are  small 
The  boy,  Alexander,  was 
bora  shortly  before  his 
parents.  Dawn  Wearmouth 
and  Mark  Dawson,  of  Somer- 
set, separated.  His  mother 
registered  the  birth  in  her  for- 
mer husband’s  name.  Wear- 
mouth,  which  she.  and  her 
two  children  from  the  mar- 
riage use.  But  Mr  Dawson  ar- 
gued that,  although  Alexan- 
der lived  with  his  mother,  he 
should  take  his  nunw  rather 
than  that  Of  a man  to  whom 
he  was  not  related. 

At  Taunton  county  court  In 
January,  Judge  Malcolm  Cot- 
teriH  said  it  was  in  the  baby's 


Dylan  Harris  with  the  scar  he  received  when  he  underwent  brain  surgery  at  three  days  old  and,  below,  bis  relieved  parents  main  photograph:  dave  kenoall 


High  hopes  for  boy 
in  pioneer  operation 

Chris  Mihill  on  child  diagnosed  while  still  in  the  womb 

A BABY  whose  poten-  scan,  carried  out  at  Arrowe 
bally  fatal  brain  ab-  Park  hospital.  Merseyside, 
normality  was  spotted  showed  the  haemorrhage, 
while  still  in  the  Mrs  Harris,  who  Inst  her 


Mark  Dawson  with  Alexander,  and  Dawn  Wearmouth 


best  interests  to  bear  his 
father's  name  as  a “reminder 
of  the  role  his  father  plays  In 
his  life”  and  granted  an  order 
preventing  the  mother  from 
giving  him  any  other 
surname.  . . 

That  ruling  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  ordering  a mother  of 
a fftfld  bom  out  of  wedlock  to 
ffrang*  its  surname  against 
her  wilL  But  yesterday  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that  the 
choice  of  her  own  name  was 
"logical  and  natural  and  can- 
not be  justly  criticised  as 
alien  merely  because  it  is  also 
the  name  of  her  ex-husband”. 

This  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  child's  duly  registered 
name  were  “powerful  factors 
in  the  mother's  favour”,  said 
Lord  Justice  Hirst. 


Mrs  Wearmouth.  of  Taun- 
ton, had  argued  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  child  to  have 
the  name  as  her  other 
otiiidran.  Her  lawyers  con- 
tended that  in  any  case  the 
judge  bad  no  power  to  order 
the  name  change. 

Lords  Justices  Hirst  and 
Thorpe  ruled  that  the  courts 
did  have  jurisdiction  to  order 
a name  change.  But  in  this 
case  the  Judge  had  exercised 
his  discretion  wrongly.  -• 

Yesterday  Mr  Dawson,  aged 
34,  a quality  manager,  said: 
“Had  I been  a married  father  I 
could  have  registered  him  be- 
fore she  was  even  out  of  hospi- 
tal, under  any  name  I chose. 
Ifs  time  the  law  caught  up 
with  the  feet  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  unmarried  couples." 


A BABY  whose  poten- 
tially fatal  brain  ab- 
normality was  spotted 
while  still  In  the 
womb  was  said  by  surgeons 
yesterday  to  be  the  youngest 
patient  in  the  world  to 
undergo  corrective  surgery 
for  such  a condition. 

Doctors  at  the  Wirral  hospi- 
tal spotted  that  Dylan  Harris 
was  suffering  from  a sub- 
dural haemmorhage  — a 
blood  clot  between  his  brain 
and  skull  — at  30  weeks  gesta- 
tion using  ultrasound  scans. 

The  condition  is  common  in 
older  people  but  extremely 
rare  in  babies.  There  have 
only  been  six  other  document- 
ed cases  spotted  while  babies 
were  still  in  the  womb,  and 
none  survived  birth. 

Dylan,  whose  head  had 
swelled  dangerously,  was  de- 
livered by  caesarean  section 
at  34  weeks  and  operated  on 
three  days  later. 

Surgeons  said  yesterday 
that  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion he  was  responding  well 
and  that  they  were  cautiously 
optimistic  about  his  long- 
term health. 

10s  mother  Vickie,  aged  29, 
and  father  David,  30.  de- 
scribed  bow  they  had  been 
devastated  when  a routine  i 


scan,  carried  out  at  Arrowe 
Park  hospital.  Merseyside, 
showed  the  haemorrhage. 

Mrs  Harris,  who  lost  her 
first  child  at  20  weeks,  said:  “I 
was  devastated.  I just  thought 
•why  me?* 

“The  worse  part  was  when  I 
had  to  get  him  baptised  the 
night  befbre  his  operation,  be- 
cause we  were  told  he  might 
not  pull  through.”  she  said. 

The  couple,  of  Claughton 
village,  Wirral,  had  been 
warned  Dylan  could  die  at 
any  time  or  be  paralysed  or 
seriously  brain-damagecL 

Mrs  Harris  said:  *T  just 
think  he's  a miracle.  He's  my 
little  fighter.  He  just  kept 
fighting  all  the  way.  There 
were  times  when  we  were 
ready  to  give  up  on  him,  but 
be  never  gave  up  on  us." 

• A 15-month-old  child  is 
today  recovering  from  a gene 
therapy  operation  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Surgeons  at  the  Royal  Man- 
chester children’s  hospital 
transplanted  her  own  bone 
marrow  — which  had  been 
genetically  altered  in  a lab- 
oratory — back  into  the  girl. 
The  treatment,  if  successful, 
could  be  used  to  help  hun- 
dreds of  people. 


Goo-goo  ‘sharp 
talk  for  infants’ 


Tracey  Lee  Whalin  on  her 
way  from  Beeston  police 
station  to  Nottingham 
magistrates  court  yesterday 
where  she  was  accused  of 
abducting  a child  and 
indecently  assaulting  him. 
Whalin,  aged  33.  of 
Bilbo  rough,  Nottingham, 
was  balled  to  re-appear  at 
the  court  on  September  25 
PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVE  BURNER 


‘Mother  teaches  her 
child  unconsciously 
using  building 
blocks  of  language’ 


Tim  Radford 

Science  Editor 

DON’T  cringe.  Dlddums 
has  a serious  role.  Sci- 
entists in  three 
nations  have  confirmed 
that  what  the  British  call 
baby  talk  and  the  Ameri- 
cans call  parentese  gets  the 
baby  on  the  road  to  grown- 
up conversation. 

Babies  exposed  to  yucky 
dialogue  are  not  being  pat- 
ronised: they  are  being 
helped  to  analyse  and  ab- 
sorb the  phonetic  elements 
of  the  mother  tongue. 

This  discovery  — which 
could  trigger  an  even  big- 
ger avalanche  of  verbal 
treacle  in  nurseries  — is 
revealed  today  in  the  US 
journal  Science.  Teams  In 
Seattle,  St  Petersburg  and 
Stockholm  each  recorded 
bow  10  mothers  talked  for 
20  minutes  to  babies  aged 
from  two  to  five  months. 
The  mothers  were  then 
recorded  talking  to  adults. 

The  scientists  found  that 
in  all  cases,  in  all  three 
nations,  parents  addressed 
children  with  vowels  that 
were  more  acoustically  ex- 
treme. The  language  cho- 
sen was  also  modified  “syn- 
tactically, semantically  and 
prosodically”.  In  other 
words,  it  was  baby  talk. 

The  parentese  was  pro- 
duced unconsciously,  said 
the  scientists.  But  it  seemed 
to  pay  off. 

Infants  turned  out  to  be 
so  good  at  analysing  this 
speech  that  at  20  weeks 
they  began  to  produce  the 
three  vowel  sounds  com- 


mon to  all  human  lan- 
guages: **ee”.  **ah”  and 
“uu”. 

Furthermore,  baby  talk 
seems  to  be  a natural  way 
to  talk  to  a baby.  Mothers, 
fathers,  carers,  siblings 
and  even  students  handed  a 
baby  in  the  classroom  natu- 
rally lapsed  into  parentese. 

“Parentese  has  a melody 
to  it,  and  inside  this  melody 
is  a tutorial  for  the  baby 
that  contains  exceptionally 
well-formed  versions  of  the 
building  blocks  of  lan- 
guage,” said  Patricia  Kuhl. 
a University  of  Washington 
neuroscientist  who  beaded 
the  research. 

“When  women  across 
three  different  cultures, 
speaking  three  different 
languages,  show  the  same 
pattern  when  talking  to 
their  infants,  biology  is  tell- 
ing us  something  about  Its 
necessity  and  value  to 
babies.  It’s  our  job  to  figure 
out  wby  they  do  it  and  what 
it’s  good  for.” 

The  learning  of  language 
is  one  of  a child’s  most 
amazing  feats.  By  age 
three,  many  children  have 
large  vocabularies  and  a 
solid  grasp  of  the  rules  of 
grammar.  But  they  are  i 
born  into  a mysterious 
world  of  sound.  A baby’s 
vocal  tract  is  a quarter  the 
size  of  an  adult’s.  It  has  nei- 
ther the  range  nor  fre- 
quency. The  exaggerated 
sound  of  baby  talk  helps 
babies  to  cUsttugoisli  pho- 
nemes, or  bits  of  words. 

“What  infants  are  doing 
with  this  information  Is  not 
memorisation.”  Dr  Kuhl 
said.  “Their  minds  are  not 
working  like  a tape 
recorder.  Because  their 
mouths  and  vocal  tracts 
can’t  form  the  same  sounds 
as  adults,  they  have  to 
transform  adult  sounds  to 
frequencies  they  can  use. 
So  they  must  be  analysing 
speech.” 


o 


Occasionally,  the  game  trips  over 

Its  own  wallet,  when 

an  agent  persuades  a gullible 

English  football  club  to 

part  with  an  absurd  sum  in  return 

for  shopsoiled  goods 

Richard  Williams  on  a new  season 


Court  rules  aid  starts  when  assets  fall  to  £1 6,000 


Councils  ordered  to  care  for  the  elderly 


David  Brlndle,  Social  Ser- 
vices Correspondent 

LOCAL  authorities  can- 
not plead  poverty 
when  elderly  people 
qualify  for  help  with 
the  costs  of  residential  or 
nursing  home  care,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  ruled  yesterday. 

The  decision  overturned  a 
controversial  High  Court 
judgment  in  March  in  which 
Sefton  council,  Merseyside, 
won  hacking  for  refusing  help 
to  people  until  their  assets  tell 
below  £1,500. 


There  was  a broad  welcome 
for  restoration  of  the  princi- 
ple that  help  should  be  trig- 
gered automatically  when  as- 
sets dip  below  £16,000.  But 
Sefton  said  it  would  seek 
leave  to  take  the  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  view  of  the 
“great  doubt  about  the  law  In 
this  area”. 

In  view  of  the  council's  de- 
termination to  fight  on,  min- 
isters are  under  pressure  to 
allow  parliamentary  time  for 
a private  member's  bill  being 
moved  by  Marsha  Singh, 
Labour  MP  for  Bradford 
West,  to  settle  the  issue. 


The  Sefton  case  centres  on 
the  example  of  87-year-old 
Charlotte  Blanchard,  who 
was  discharged  from,  hospital 
to  a nursing  home  with  assets 
of  £17,500.  She  was  required 
to  meet  all  costs.  When  her 
assets  fell  below  the  £16^00 
threshold,  she  was  assessed 
as  having  high  care  needs  hut 
was  denied  help  until  she  had 
spent  aH  but  £1,500. 

Under  a sliding  scale  set 
down  in  social  security  rules, 
councils  should  start  provid- 
ing help  at  £16,000  and  as- 
sume all  responsibility  at 
£10,000. 


Top  cats  lacking 
Macavity  gravity 

The  contestants  kept  their  claws 
sheathed,  their  tails  high, 
and  ate  too  much  catfood  at  the  feline 
Oscars,  John  Ezard  reports 


Sefton  admits  to  only  ob- 
serving these  rules  if  it  had  | 
“enough  money  available". 
Because  the  council  area  in- 
cludes Southport,  which  has  a 
high  retirement  population, 
the  authority  says  its  funds 
are  under  particular 
pressure. 

The  March  ruling  came  a 
week  after  the  House  of  Lords 
had  declared  that  Gloucester- 
shire county  council  was  en- 
titled to  take  available  funds 
into  account  in  deciding 
whether  to  provide  commu- 
nity-care services  to  people 
living  In  their  own  homes. 


Tom  and  Jerry,  the  new  mouse-hunters  photograph-  jbt  woore 


TO  the  hall  of  fame 
founded  by  Macavity. 
TS  Eliot's  monster  of 
"deceitfulness  and  suavity", 
the  runnas  of  more  five  prac- 
tical cats  were  added 
yesterday. 

They  are  Nutty.  Pooehy, 
Whispa,  Prudent  and  Peb- 
bles. All  are  more  docile  and 
a great  deal  more  helpful 
than  Macavity;  who  would 
have  disowned  the  lot  of 
them.  But  then  you  need  to 
be  very  patient  with  humans 
to  be  nominated  for  the  cat 
Oscars,  sponsored  by  a cat- 
food  firm  and  a cat  fanciers' 
magazine. 

Favourites  among  14  final- 
ists at  the  London  awards 
Included: 

• Whispa,  the  show-jumping 
tabby  from  Warminster, 
Wiltshire.  “I’ve  been  training 


Whispa  to  jump  little  hurdles 
, in  the  garden  and  Tm  very  i 
proud,”  said  her  owner. 
Sarah  Owen,  aged  14. 

• Prudence,  the  Life-saving, 
dog-shaming  Persian  from 
the  West  Midlands,  described 
as  “very  special”  by  the 
judge,  Wendy  Turner. 

“She  literally  saved  her  j 
owner’s  life  by  signalling 1 
with  her  paw,  that  the  gas 
cooker  bad  been  left  on.  The 
owner's  dogs  were  already 
Unconscious  from  the  leaking  | 
gas,”  Ms  Turner  said. 

• Pooehy,  the  hotly -tipped  | 

musical  Siamese  from  Hemel 
Hempstead.  “Pooehy 's 

special  talent  is  marching 
along  my  piano  keys,”  her 
owner,  Michael  Pearce,  said, 
“She  plays  in  the  style  of 
Puccini  rad  her  best  key  Is 
miaow  minor.”  Ouch,  as 


Eliot  might  not  have  said. 

• Pebbles,  the  cat  from  Lon- 
don's East  End. who  used  to 
keep  Barbican  underground 
station  mouse-free. 

But  the  Oscar  in  feet  went 
to  Nutty,  a gtogw  tom  from 
Reigate.  Surrey,  who  has 
spent  half  a lifetime  of  com- 
panionship and  patience 
with  his  greatest  and  most 
demonstrative  admirer, 
Simon  Grossmith,  a five- 
y ear-old  autistic  human. 

Nutty  — the  citation  read 
— “is  relentlessly:  carted 
around  imflpr  Simon’s  arm, 
^ been  painted,  bathed, 
taken  for  walks  In  rucksacks 
aad  even  had  his  teeth 
Pointed.  But  be  has  never 
cried  out  or  scratched.” 

"ft  has  helped  Simon,”  the 
boy's  mother  Nicola  said, 
*He  talks  to  Nutty.  When  he 


comes  home  from  school,  he 
tries  to  tell  Nutty  what  he 
has  been  doing.  I wanted  to 
tell  people  about  my  special 
boy  and  my  special  cat” 

Lifetime  achievement 
awards  went  to  Pebbles  and 
her  successor  Barbie,  who 
was'  away  on  duty.  The 
awards  were  accepted  by  the 
Barbican’s  tube's  next  gen? 
oration,  the  black  kittens 
Tom  and  Jerry. 

With  the  awards  safely  de- 
cided and  the  photographers 
swarming,  there  were  slight 
signs  of  reversion  to  type. 
Nutty  scratched  somebody. 
Pooehy  hid  under  a side- 
board. And,  after  partaking 
too  avidly  of  the  sponsor’s 
products,  a huge  cat  called 
Breadcrumb  from  Scotland 
snoozed  In  a cage 

throughout 


In  the  appeal  court  Lord 
Woolf,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
said  the  Sefton  case  was  quite 
different  “Sefton's  policy  is 
not  to  use  its  financial  posi- 
tion to  provide  a standard 
against  which  to  assess 
‘need’,  but  to  defer  consider- 
ation and  payment  (because 
of  its  lack  of  resources)  where 
it  accepts  that  there  . is  a need 
of  care  rad  attention.” 

He  said  the  council  had  no 
authority  to  set  its  own  scale 
of  assets. 

The  ruling  delighted  elderly 
care  charities  which  had 
taken  the  legal  action.  Tessa 


Harding  of  Help  the  Aged, 
said  it  clarified  councils' 
responsibilities. 

Sally  Greengross.  director 
general  of  Age  Concern,  said 
it  offered  reassurance.  “But 
cash-strapped  local  authori- 
ties could  still  find  other  ways 
of  rationing-  This  judgment 
does  nothing  for  people  wait- 
ing to  into  care  from  their 
own  homes  or  hospitals." 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman,  said  the  ruling  en- 
dorsed Parliament's  intention 
and  would  allay  the  fears  of 
people  who  had  been  worried 
by  the  High  Coart  decision. 


Conquest  for 
Moll  Flanders 


SEX  scenes  in  ITVs  ad- 
aptation of  Moll  Flan- 
ders were  given  the 
green  light  yesterday  by  the 
Broadcasting  Standards 
Commission.  The  watchdog 
said  that  the  raunchy  con- 
tent of  the  adaptation  of  Dan- 
iel Defoe’s  novel,. set  in  the 
i 17th  century,  did  sot  exceed 
acceptable  boundaries. 

However,  the  commission 
censured  Granada  Televi- 
sion for  the.  portrayal  of- a 
public  hanging  in  Defoe's 
story,  saying  the  scene  was 
too  prolonged  and  gruesome 
for  a broadcast  close  to  the 
adult  viewing  watershed. 

Granada  had  defended  the 
drama  in  a statement  to  the 
commission,  maiming  It  to 
be  a classic  “morality  tale”; 
“sex  was  Mon  Flanders’s 
passport  to  a better  life”.  It 
also  argued  that  the  hanging 
scene  had  been  handled 
“sensitively”. 

The  commission  rejected 
eight  viewers’  complaints 
claiming  that  London  Week- 


end Television's  Love  Bites 
education  programme  pro- 
moted under-age  sexual  ac- 
tivity. The  commission  said 
the  programme  set  out  to 
help  teenagers  understand 
their  own  sexuality  and  had 
been  seriously  intentioned. 

But  the  sexual  content  of 
the  ITV  documentary  series 
Hollywood  Lovers  — which 
was  banned  by  Yorkshire- 
Tyne  Tees  managing  direc- 
tor Bruce  Gyngel 1 in  his 
region  — was  ruled  as  being 
too  explicit  for  broadcasting 
Immediately  after  the  9pm 
watershed  on  a mainstream 
channel. 

Meridian  Television  had 
claimed  that  each  pro- 
gramme in  the  series  had 
taken  a deliberately  amoral 
stance,  allowing  the  subjects 
to  put  their  own  viewpoints. 
The  intention  was  to  “pro- 
voke debate  and  be  enter- 
taining and  informative”. 

The  commission  upheld  a 
complaint  from  one  viewer 
about  nudity  and  sexual  con- 
tent in  Channel  4’s  Euro- 
trash,  over  an  item  about  a 
sex  therapist  in  Germany 
who  ran  a tan  trie  sex  school. 
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Shadows  of  the  Holocaust 


Suit  against  Swiss  banks 
splits  Jewish  opinion 


Joanna  Colas  in  New  York 


Lawyers  claiming  to 
represent  18,000  Holo- 
caust survivors  ap- 
peared in  a Brooklyn 
court  yesterday  to  try  to  per- 
suade a Judge  to  allow  them  to 
launch  a 820  billion  (£12.8  bil- 
lion) civil  lawsuit  against 
Switzerland's  three  largest 
banks. 

The  application  is  the  latest 
attempt  to  make  the  Swiss 
compensate  concentration 
camp  victims  and  their  rela- 
tives. If  the  case  proceeds  it 
could  wreak  havoc  on  Swit- 
zerland's banking  system,  po- 
tentially bankrupting  the 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland, 
the  Swiss  Bank  Corp  and  the 
Credit  Suisse  group. 

The  three  banks,  the  Swiss 
government  and  an  indepen- 
dent commission  set  up  to  in- 
vestigate hundreds  of  dormant 
bank  accounts  belonging  to 
Jewish  victims  of  the  Nazi 
regime,  have  asked  for  the 
case  to  be  thrown  out 
But  yesterday  the  lawyer 
leading  the  case,  Edward 
Fagan,  said:  “I  don’t  think 
there's  a snowball’s  chance  in 
hell  of  this  case  being 
dismissed.” 

Judge  Edward  Kerman  is  ex- 
pected to  take  weeks  to  reach  a 
decision,  and  any  ensuing  law- 
suit could  take  years. 

Mr  Pagan  said  it  was  Imper- 
ative the  case  proceed 


quickly,  because  many  of  his 
clients  were  elderly. 

He  said  he  would  ask  the 
Judge  to  demand  foil  financial 
disclosure  of  the  banks’  histo- 
nes from  1933,  when  the 

Nazis  came  to  power,  to  1945. 

“It  will  show  what  the 
banks  were  in  1933  and  what 
they  became  as  a result  of  tak- 
ing in  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  Nazis,”  he  said.  “They 
were  engaged  In  the  financial 
equivalent  of  racketeering 
and  money  laundering.” 

At  a hearing  in  May,  the 
three  banks  argued  that  the 


action  should  be  dismissed 
because  It  would  delay,  and 
clash  with,  other  existing  at- 
tempts at  restitution. 

But  Mr  Fagan  argues  that 
his  case,  which  has  divided 
Jewish  opinion,  would  be  Ear 
more  searching,  forcing  pub- 
lication of  hitherto  secret  fi- 
nancial records. 

This  is  disputed  by  Paul 
Voids  er,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  federal  reserve  and 
chair  of  the  commission  in- 
vestigating the  hidden  assets. 

He  wrote  to  the  federal 
court  last  week,  saying:  “‘Per- 


Christoph  Meili  (left),  the  Swiss  watchman  who  disclosed 
the  shredding:  of  Nari-era  bank  documents,  testifies  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  Israel  Singer  of  the  World  Jewish  Connell 


haps  the  greatest  potential 
darn  ago  to  the  committee’s  In- 
vestigative audit  would  be  the 
possibility  of  public  disclo- 
sure of  the  documents  from 
Swiss  hanks  collected  by  the 
auditors. 

“Such  a possibility  would 
most  likely  result  in  a reluc- 
tance of  Swiss  banks  to  coop- 
erate with  the  committee." 

This  was  promptly  denied 
by  Senator  Alfonse  D‘ Amato, 
who  said:  “I  have  never  heard 
such  nonsense." 

Earlier  this  week  Mr 
D’ Amato  threatened  to  seek 
to  revoke  the  rights  of  Swiss 
banks  to  operate  in  the  United 
States  if  Switzerland  contin- 
ued its  "intimidation  and  pros- 
ecution'’ of  a security  guard 
who  disclosed  the  shredding  of 
Nazi-era  documents. 

He  said:  “The  Volcker 

rammtttp?  flftS  a small  and  lim- 
ited role.  The  search  for  justice 
should  not  he  impeded  because 
there  is  some  txanansskm.” 

Although  it  is  not  directly 
linked  to  the  action,  the 
World  Jewish  Congress  lent 
its  support.  “We  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  victims 
have  every  right  to  pursue 
every  channel  available  to 
them.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Simon 
WJesenthti  Centre  in  Los  An- 
geles also  supported  the  case, 
arguing  that  the  involvement 
of  US  courts  was  necessary  to 
ensure  that  Swiss  did 
not  hide  behind  Swiss  law. 


Polish  film-makers  revive 
suspicions  about  pogrom 


Fifty  years  on,  a documentary  has  found 
evidence  suggesting  the  Polish  communist 
authorities  instigated  a massacre. 

Neil  Bowdler  reports  from  Warsaw 


A POLISH  school  care- 
taker's revelations 
about  his  childhood 
role  In  the  1946  massacre  of 
Jews  in  Kielce  have  revived 
the  suspician  that  the  com- 
munist authorities  deliber- 
ately provoked  the  killings. 

Henryk  Blaszczyk,  aged 
68,  has  held  his  silence  for 
more  than  half  a century, 
since  word  of  his  abduction 
by  Jews  on  Jnly  4 1946  In- 
spired wild  rumours  that 
Jews  were  ritually  sacrific- 
ing Catholic  children. 

The  tales  sent  lynch  mobs 
flocking  to  the  Kielce  resi- 
dence of  ISO  Jews  who  had 
survived  the  Holocaust, 
killing  42  of  them. 

Two  Polish  documentary 
film  makers  have  managed 
to  persuade  Mr  Blaszczyk 
to  talk  about  wbat  has 
since  been  known  as  the 
Kielce  Pogrom. 

In  their  film,  which  has 
yet  to  be  released,  Mr 
BlaszcyU  says  he  was  stay- 
ing with  a family  outside 
Kielce  at  the  time  when  his 
father,  a poor  cobbler, 
claimed  that  be  was  being 
held  captive  in  a Jewish 
family’s  cellar.  Fear  of 
retaliation  by  the  secret 
police  kept  him  from 
revealing  the  truth. 

“My  father  told  me  never 
to  talk  to  anybody  about 
the  pogrom,  not  to  anyone. 
For  if  I did  tell  anyone, 
they’d  have  my  head.”  he 
says  on  film. 

piotr  Weychert  and  And- 
rzej Milosz,  brother  of  the 
Nobel  laureate  Czeslaw 
Milosz,  took  Mr  Blaszczyk 
back  to  the  secret-police 
headquarters  where  he  was 
held  for  eight  months  after 
the  pogrom.  There,  he  tells 
how  he  listened  each  night 
to  the  screams  from  an  ad- 
jacent room  where  beatings 
took  place. 

The  secret  police  released 


him  on  a cold  night  in  Feb- 
ruary 1947,  dressed  only  in 
shorts,  he  says,  with  the 
parting  words:  “If  you 
don’t  hold  you're  tongue, 
you’ll  die  just  like  those 
Jew." 

“I've  lived  through  this 
pogrom  every  day  of  my 
life.’’  he  says,  visibly 
moved.  “I  was  an  Innocent 
child,  but  I still  somehow 
feel  responsible  for  this 
pogrom.” 

His  testimony  has  sup- 
plied fresh  ammunition  to 
those  who  maintain  that 


‘I  was  an  innocent 
child  but  somehow 
i still  feel  that 
I was  responsible 
for  this  pogrom1 


there  was  more  to  the  Kiel- 
oe  Pogrom  than  a child’s 
fantasies  fueling  anti-Sem- 
itic hatred. 

Eyewitnesses  have 
spoken  of  policemen  ap- 
proaching the  scene  of  the 
pogrom  inciting  passers-by 
to  come  and  “search  for  the 
murdered  Polish  children”. 

The  pogrom  appears  to 
have  been  ignited  by  an 
army  unit  which  entered 
the  building  and  herded  the 
Jews  into  the  hands  of  the 
waiting  crowds. 

Observers  have  ques- 
tioned the  conspicuous 
presence  of  600  workers 
from  a nearby  steel  works 
in  the  crowd  at  the  scene  of 
the  pogrom. 

The  subsequent  trials  in 
which  nine  Poles,  including 
a hairdresser,  a baker  and 
a mentally  ill  child,  were 
convicted  and  executed  for 
perpetrating  the  massacre 


have  long  been  regarded  as 
a sham. 

Mr  Weychert  believes  the 
pogrom  was  probably  mas- 
terminded at  a high  level  in 
the  communist  authorities, 
though  proof  may  never  be 
found.  He  believes  there 
are  grounds  for  ftfaMng 
that  Kielce  was  part  of  a 
wider  campaign  by  the 
communist  authorities  to 
scare  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity into  emigration.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  left 
Poland  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Kielce  massacre. 

Mr  Weychert  points  to 
anti-Semitic  elements  in 
the  communist  nomencla- 
ture which  wanted  the 
Jews  out,  and  to  Marxist 
ideologues. 

“Communities  who 
wanted  to  preserve  their  in- 
dividuality were  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  new  au- 
thorities [who  were  trying 
to  create]  model  Soviet  citi- 
zens,” he  said. 

Mr  Blaszczyk’s  testimony 
has  come  to  light  just  as  a 
Polish  war  crimes  commis- 
sion prepares  to  publish  a 
new  report  on  the  massa- 
cre. But  it  comes  too  late  to 
heal  Polish-Jewish  rela- 
tions, which  were  damaged 
Irrevocably  by  the  pogrom. 

“The  Kielce  Pogrom  has 
fundamental  Importance.  It 
has  shaped  Jews*  vision  of 
Poland,”  Konstanty  Geb- 
ert,  editor  of  the  Jewish 
monthly  Midrasz,  said,  add- 
ing that  Poles  must  not  use 
new  evidence  to  absolve 
themselves  of  guilt 

Mr  Weychert  agrees. 
“Kielce  poses  a very  diffi- 
cult problem  for  Poles  who 
have  always  seen  them- 
selves as  victims.  On  this 
occasion,  they  were  the 
murderers,  killing  people 
who  had  only  by  a miracle 
survived  the  concentration 
camps.” 

While  Poland  has  treated 
the  pogrom  as  a taboo  sub- 
ject for  decades,  one  man 
has  shouldered  a dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  guilt. 

“Henryk  hasn’t  said  any- 
thing all  his  life,”  Mr  Wey- 
chert said.  “He’s  a broken 
man.” 


Dachau  camp 
doctor  among 
account 
holders 


Kate  Connolly  In  Prague 


A LEADING  Nazi  doctor 
who  experimented  on  con- 
centratloncamp  inmates  Is 
named  in  the  lists  released  by 
Swiss  banks  of  accounts  dor- 
mant since  the  second  world 
war. 

Hans  Eppinger,  an  Aus- 
trian, whose  name  appears 
alongside  his  wife  Georgina's 
on  the  account  is  believed  to 
have  performed  experiments 
on  prisoners  at  the  Dachau 
camp  in  southern  Germany. 

A historian  and  Nazi 
hunter.  Wolfgang  Neugebauer 
of  the  Austrian  Resistance 
Centre  in  Vienna,  said  Ep- 
pinger carried  out  “cruel  and 
sometimes  fatal  sea-water  ex- 
periments'' on  inmates. 

Many  of  the  accounts  on  the 
Swiss  lists  were  opened  by 
individuals  who  wanted  to 
avoid  having  their  assets 
seized  by  the  Nazis.  Among 
the  names  was  that  of  Vojtech 
Tulsa,  prime  minister  of  the 
Slovak  puppet  Nazi  state. 

If  Eppinger’s  family  are 
traced,  they  may  be  eligible  for 
the  contents  of  foe  account 
"1  presume  that  the  Swiss 
didn't  check  foe  list  care- 
fully," said  Dr  Neugebauer. 

Eppinger’s  experiments 
were  designed  to  make  sea 
water  drinkable,  to  help  pilots 
shot  down  over  the  sea.  In- 
mates were  starved  before 
being  given  sea  water  to  drink, 
followed  by  salt  injections. 

Josef  T&cho&nig,  a prisoner 
who  worked  in  Dachau's  X- 
ray  department,  wrote  shortly 
after  the  war  that  experiments 
began  In  1944  when  Eppinger 
visited  the  camp.  Sixty 
Gypsies  were  brought  from 
Sachsenhausen.  near  Berlin, 
for  the  tests,  which  lasted  up 
to  six  weeks. 

Eyewitnesses  said  victims 
suffered  unimaginable  pain, 
cramps  and  bouts  of  madness. 

Eppinger,  once  head  of  Vi- 
enna medical  university,  was 
an  internationally  renowned 
doctor  in  foe  1930s  and  at  one 
point  a medical  consultant  to 
Josef  Stalin.  He  committed 
suicide  in  1946,  shortly  before 
he  was  to  appear  before  foe 
Nuremberg  tribunal. 


Exhausted  German  troops  take  a rest  on  a dyke  yesterday  after  strengthening  it  against  the  massive  water  pressures 
still  acting  on  anti-flood  barriers  in  the  stricken  area  along  the  River  Oder  on  the  German-Polish  border.  Thousands  of 
German  and  Polish  troops  have  been  deployed  to  prevent  the  dykes  collapsing  photograph:  kaymetfeld 

Moscow’s  dead  taken  for  a ride 


Organised  body-snatching  criminal  gangs  are  preying  on  the 
bereaved  in  the  Russian  capital,  writes  James  Meek 


THE  ambulance  crew 
trundling  through  foe 
dark  streets  of  Moscow 
in  the  early  hours  of  Tuesday 
thought  they  had  plenty  of 
tfmg  After  an,  the  mao  they 
were  going  to  collect,  Ivan 
Zhelayev,  was  dead.  He  had 
collapsed  and  died  of  natural 
causes  at  the  age  of  55:  it  was 
a straight  rim  to  foe  morgue. 

They  arrived  Just  three 
hours  after  the  call  came  to 
collect  the  corpse.  By  the  time 
they  got  there,  it  had  vanished. 
Moscow’s  body-snatchers  had 
been  and  gone. 

The  distraught  relatives  ex- 
plained to  the  crew  that  Zhe- 
layev bad  scarcely  been  pro- 
nounced dead  and  the  police 
Informed  than  foe  telephone 
rang  and  someone  with  a 
gentle  voice,  expressing  deep 
sympathy,  asked  if  he  could 
be  of  service  in  transporting 
the  deceased  to  foe  morgue. 
They  were  told  that  if  they 


waited  for  the  state’s  free  col- 
lection service  they  could  be 
stuck  with  the  body  for  three 
days.  But  for  foe  modest  fee  of 
l.l  million  roubles  — about 
£110  — the  caller  said  he 
would  be  round  in.  15  minutes. 

The  family  agreed,  fix  foe 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  body 
was  whisked  away  and  they 
were  left  holding  a receipt. 
The  body  has  still  not  been 
found.  The  police  are 
investigating. 

“When  we  called  the 
morgue  where  he’d  suppos- 
edly been  taken,  they  said 
they  didn’t  know  anything 
about  it."  said  Marina  Zak- 
harova, who  runs  the  Moscow 
ambulance  service’s  free  body 
removal  team,  set  op  two 
years  ago  to  combat  corrup- 
tion among  city  corpse- 
collectors. 

Despite  some  success  in 
curbing  the  practice,  foe  offi- 
cial service  is  still  waging 


war  on  the  shadowy  group  of 
freelances.  They  are  mainly 
ofrduty  or  farmer  health  de- 
partment workers  who  buy 
up  old  ambulances  and  prey 
on  foe  contusion  and  igno- 
rance of  foe  bereaved,  who 
cannot  believe  foe  state  will 
do  something  for  nothing. 

‘The  relatives  have  hardly 
had  time  to  understand  that  a 
loved  one  has  died  than  some- 
one comes  on  the  phone,  ten- 
derly offers  their  condo- 
lences, and  offers  to  take  the 
body  away  for  one  and  a half 
million  roubles,”  said  Igor  El- 
kls,  foe  ambulance  service 
head. 

Since  foe  beginning  of  the 
year  foe  service  has  regis- 
tered 89  cases  where  their 
crews  have  arrived  to  pick  up 
a body  to  find  it  already  gone. 
So  far,  Mr  gilds  said,  they 
have  always  managed  to 
track  down  the  body  in  foe 
end.  But  there  are  thought  to 


be  more  cases  which  the  ser- 
vice never  finds  out  about 

The  body-snatchers  are 
tipped  off,  for  a percentage,  by 
the  police  or  a doctor  or  nurse 
involved  in  registering  foe 
death. 

"It's  not  against  the  law  to 
make  a phone  call,"  said  Mr 
EDris-  “They  just  choose  the 
moment  when  people  have 
hardy  been  able  to  compre- 
hend their  loss.  People  don't 
understand.  As  far  as  they’re 
concerned,  an  ambulance  is 
an  ambulance.” 

Medical  personnel  are 
among  Russia's  worst-paid 
workers,  and  the  typical  fee 
far  a single  body-snatching 
run  is  equal  to  an  average 
monthly  salary. 

It  is  still  sometimes  poss- 
ible to  bail  ambulances  in  foe 
street  and  use  them  as  private 
taxis.  Recently  a doctor  spoke 
about  extensive  petty  health 
service  corruption  on  a popu- 
lar Russian  confessional  tele- 
vision talk  show.  The  Man  in 
the  Mask,  where  criminals 
and  outcasts  appear  masked 
with  their  voices  disguised. 


Satellite  tracks  star-grazing  cows 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


WHILE  a multi-mil- 
lion dollar  robot 
snuffles  around 
Mars  to  find  clues  to  life  on 
the  Red  Planet.  French  sci- 
entists have  equipped  two 
cows  and  a horse  with 
space-age  technology  to  do 
a aVmiiar  job  In  the  Massif 
Central  region. 

The  cows.  Marguerite 
and  Claudie,  and  a mare 


called  Garance  have  been 
left  to  wander  the  volcanic 
hills  of  the  Auvergne. 
Around  their  waists  are  big 
leather  belts  fitted  with  a 
satellite-linked  beacon 
revealing  their  location  on 
computer. 

Scientists  will  monitor 
the  animals  — In  two  herds 
comprising  another  36 
cows  and  12  horses  — via 
satellite.  They  hope  to 
make  sense  of  grazing  pat- 
terns as  the  cows  and 


horses  move  untended 
through  a high-aitltude 
area  overgrown  .with 
brambles,  weeds ' and 
bushes.  Other  members  of 
the  herds  will  be  equipped 
with  electronic  recorders  to 
show  how  often  they  lower 
their  heads  for  a nibble. 

Didler  MicoL  a member 
of  the  research  team  from 
the  state-run  farming  insti- 
tute Inra,  said  the  two 
herds  were  each  expected 
to  cover  about  a 1,000  miles 


during  the  next  few  weeks. 

“We  want  to  know  just 
how  useful  they  are  for 
cleaning  up  overgrown 
areas  that  have  become  in- 
accessible to  walkers  and 
tourists  since  high-level 
grating  was  abandoned  as 
uneconomic  by  local  farm- 
ers,” he  said. 

“They  could  turn  out  to 
be  far  bettor  and  cheaper  at 
keeping  the  undergrowth 
in  Check  machine*  end 

chemicals.” 
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Hopes  are  fading  for  victims  of  alpine  disaster 


The  Guardian  Friday  August  1 1997 


Ski  ruin  rescuers 
fear  new  landslide 


Christopher  Zinn  In  Sydney 


Rescuers  continued 
their  hazardous 
search  for  survivors 
of  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains landslide  last  night  as 
more  tales  of  horror  emerged. 

Police  said  one  of  the  esti- 
mated 20  victims  of  the  disas- 
ter at  the  Thredbo  ski  resort 
was  a woman  taking  a stroll 
with  her  husband. 

“He  was  walking  on  the 
road  with  his  wife,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a few  paces  ahead 
of  her,"  Chief  Superintendent 
Bruce  Johnston  said,  "She 
was  gathered  up  in  the  slip- 
page. We  haven’t  found  her 
yet” 

So  far  the  emergency  ser- 
vices have  recovered  the  body 
of  one  man  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  two  ski  lodges  which 
were  levelled  by  the  ava- 
lanche or mud.  rock  and  trees. 

The  team  of  several  hun- 
dred was  working  in  freezing 
conditions  last  night  at  an  al- 
titude of  5,000ft  and  was  ex- 
pected to  recover  more  vic- 
tims before  dawn. 

Most  people  in  the  resort 


would  have  been  asleep  when. 
Just  before  midnight  on 
Wednesday,  a chunk  of  cliff 
on  the  Alpine  Way  road  above 
them  suddenly  gave  way.  Geo- 
physicists are  not  sure  what  j 
caused  the  collapse  but  locals  | 
have  blamed  underground 
springs. 

The  YMCA  Carlnya  Lodge, 
which  had  just  one  occupant, 
slid  30ft  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Thredbo  Valley  and  into 
the  Bimbadeen  Lodge,  where 
18  resort  staff  were  staying. 

Supt  Johnston  said  it  could 
take  two  more  days  to  recover 
all  those  missing,  because 
rubble  bad  to  be  removed 
j carefully  to  avoid  another 
landslide. 

"It  is  like  a house  of  cards, 
a set  of  dominoes:  if  you  move 
something,  you  have  to  be 
sure  something  else  is  not  go- 
ing to  follow  it** 

But  with  overnight  tem- 
peratures dropping  to  minnc 
10C,  there  was  a growing  fear 
that  hypothermia  would 
claim  any  survivors. 

“The  longer  it  goes,  obvi- 
ously their  chances  are  di- 
minishing. We  have  to  be 
careful.  It  may  well  be  that 


something  we  do  could  cause 
further  slippage,"  Supt  John- 
ston said. 

Sound  equipment  and  fibre- 
optics  cameras  have  failed  to 
detect  any  sign  of  life  under 
tons  of  unstable  rubble.  There 
were  cries  for  help  from  the 
wreckage  immediately  after 

the  landslide. 

BUI  Stanley,  who  was  stay- 
ing in  the  lodge  next  to  the  slip 
zone,  said:  "There  wasn’t  any 
panic.  It  was  just  a stunned 
recognition  that  there  had 
been  a bloody  disaster." 

Holidaymakers  trying  to 
clear  debris  to  reach  survi- 
vors were  ordered  away  by 
the  police  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  further  collapse.  Fire- 
men fhprmat  imaging 

cameras  to  detect  body  heat 
even  called  victims'  mobile 
phones  in  case  they  could 
answer.  But  they  had  no  luck. 

The  police  have  not 
released  the  victims'  names, 
but  It  is  known  that  most  of 
the  18  staying  at  the  lodge 
were  from  Australia.  One  was 
from  New  Zealand  and  a ski 
instructor  couple  identified 
only  as  Mim  and  Mike  were 
from  California. 


News  in  brief 


Cambodia’s  leader 
vows  to  grab  Pol  Pot 


THE  CAMBODIAN  strongman  Hun  Sen  has 

intention  of  capturing  the  former  iSSSt Jfi* 


on  July  5 in  which  he  ousted  his  co-prime  minister.  Prmce 
Norodom  Ranariddh,  said  he  would  shelgli\ 

seizlngFol  Pot.  The  promise  to  deliver  Pol 

him  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  his  International  reputa 
tior  — Nick  Camming- Bruce,  Bangkok. 


Guerrillas  sentenced 

A LEBANESE  court  jailed  five  Japanese  Red  KMnri^fir 


in  the  country.  The  four  men  and  one  woman,  w bo  were 'arrested 

In  Beirut  to  February,  were  not  in  court  to  hear  the  sentences. 

They  indude  Kozo  Okamoto,  who  0 1972 

machine-gun  and  grenade  attack  at  Lod  airport,  Tel  Aviv,  to  _ 

which  26  people  died,  including  his  companions. 
but  released  by  Israel  in  a 1985  prisoner  exchangeffne  five  bad 
hp*>T  wn  an  rntamntirmal  wanted  list  since  the  I970S.  — RKUttT. 


Nigeria  is  ‘most  corrupt’ 


pi¥l  pniUHSU  Mj  IJhta  LUC  * Mg**  

in  a survey  published  in  Berlin  yesterday.  

The  authors,  the  corruption  watchdog  Transparency Interna- 
tional (TD.  said  ft  was  a myth  that  Western  Industrialised  democ- 
racies were  immune  to  widespread  bribery,  kickbacks  and  influ- 
ence peddling.  “One  need  only  look  at  the  difference  in  bow 
Belgium  is  perceived  this  year,  the  country  with  the  steepest  rise 
A rescue  worker  suspended  from  a helicopter  searches  for  survivors  in  cars  In  the  ruins  to  its  corruption  perception."  its  chairman,  the  former  Worm 
of  two  lodges  hit  by  the  landslide  in  the  resort  of  Thredbo  photograph:  torsten  blackwooo  Bank  director  Peter  Eigen,  said.  He  cited  the  outrage  agauret  me 

judicial  system  and  political  class  which  exploded  among  Bel- 
gians after  a series  rfchM  abuse  scandals. 

+1.A  rom itoti : ,n  fnr  rnmiottotl  AnHUlt  IMIOr 


gians  after  a series  oi  cnna  anuse  scanmus. 

Russia  had  the  worst  reputation  for  corruption  among  major 
economies.  — Ratter.  Berlin. 


McDougal  in  federal  jail 


SUSAN  MCDOUGAL,  the  Whitewater  woman  imprisoned  in 
(YiprifrinniB  her  lawyer  described  as  “torture”,  has  been  moved 
from  the  Los  Angeles  county  jail  to  a federal  prison. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  lodged  a habeas  corpus 
petition  an  her  behalf  last  week.  She  was  jailed  10  months  ago  for 
refusing  to  testify  to  a special  prosecutor  about  the  role  of 
President  BIB  Clinton  to  the  Whitewater  property  and  banking 
scandal  in  Arkansas  when  he  was  governor.  — Christopher  Reed, 
Los  Angeles. 


Final  farewell  for  O’Dell 


LORI  URS.  widow  of  the  ex- 
ecuted rapist  and  murderer 
Joseph  O’Dell,  sends  him.  a 
farewell  kiss  at  his  funeral 
in  Palermo  yesterday. 
O'Dell’s  body  was  burled  In 
the  Sicilian  city  after  its 
residents,  who  developed  a 
fascination  for  Ms  case,  led 
a vocal  campaign  to  save 
him  from  execution  in  the 
United  States.  Palermo 
posthumously  made  O'Dell 
an  honorary  citizen. 

Hundreds  turned  out  for 
the  funeraL  O’Dell  was 
killed  by  lethal  Injection  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  last 
week.  Ms  Urs  married  him 
eight  hours  before  he 
died. — Renter,  Palermo. 


Aborigines  lose  case 


AUSTRALIA’S  highest  court  ruled  yesterday  that  a group  of 
Aborigines  taken  from  their  parents  by  past  governments  under 
an  assimilation  law  on  mixed  race  children  could  not  sue  for 
compensation.  The  group  has  vowed  to  fight  an  for  compensation 
for  be  tog  removed  from  from  their  natural  families  and  placed  in 
white  homes. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  fUll  bench  of  the  high  court  ruled 
that  the  1918  ordinance  in  the  Northern  Territory  which  allowed 
the  removal  of  mixed-raoe  Aboriginal  children  was  not  constttu- 
ttanally  invalid. 

A victory  by  the  10  Aborigine  applicants  in  the  case  would  have 
paved  the  way  for  compensation  payments  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Aborigines  taken  away  to  white  homes  and  institutions.  — Chris- 
topher Zlrm.  Sydney. 


Russians  surprised  at  switch 


F T Y 


RUSSIAN  space  officials  expressed  surprise  and  confusion  yes- 
terday atthe  sadden  decision  by  the  United  States  to  replace  the 
next  astronaut  scheduled  to  join  the  troubled  Mir  space  station. 

On  Wednesday  the  Nasa  astronaut  Wendy  Lawrence  appeared 
at  a news  conference  eager  to  join  Mir  to  replace  Michael  Foale  in 
September.  But  within  hours  Nasa  officials  said  that  her  backup, 
David  WoH  would  take  her  place.  They  said  this  was  because  Ms 
Lawrence,  a Navy  pilot,  had  no  experience  of  space  walks  and  did 
not  fit  into  the  Orian  Russian  spacestot — Reuter,  Moscow. 
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North  Koreans  roll  last  dice  in  Macau 
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Twenty  years  after  Pyongyang  defaulted  on  all 
its  debts,  a Portuguese  wheeler-dealer  and 
sometime  US  Informant  is  seeking  to  chaperone 
the  starving  country  back  into  the  world  money 
market.  Andrew  Higgins  in  Macau  reports 


SHORT  or  a suicidal 
blitzkrieg  across  the 
world's  most  milita- 
rised border,  the 
Final,  frantic  roll  of 
tnc  dice  for  North  Korea  rests 
with  Victor  Cruz,  sometime 
informant  Cor  the  United 
Strues  secret  service  and  a 
Cim-time  agent  of  Pyongyang, 
Washington's  starving  Stalin- 
ist foe  in  the  last  act  of  the 
cold  war. 

From  a pokey  office  above 
an  out-of-business  travel 
agency  in  Macau,  Mr  Cruz, 
aced  54,  promotes  a form  of 
gambling  more  perilous  than 
the  roulette,  fan-tan  and 
blackjack  that  have  made 
Europe's  oldest  outpost  in 
Asia  a raecca  for  high  rollers 
and  low-lifes,  big-spenders 
and  tattooed  triads. 

Fuelled  by  a diet  of  Dnnhm 
cigarettes  and  hotel  room,  ser- 
vice. Mr  Cruz  works  seven 
days  a week  peddling  pieces 
of  paper  stamped  with  red 
stars  and  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  North  Korea's  Koryo 
Bank. 

l f e has  bundles  of  such  cer- 
tificates, couriered  through 
China  to  avoid  the  Portu- 
guese colonial  police,  who  he 
says  tamper  with  mail  on 
direct  flights  from  the  North 
Korean  capital.  Pyongyang. 

Founded  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury as  a bridge  between  East 
and  West.  Macau  now  lingers 
in  a murky  twilight  zone. 
Britain’s  retreat  from  Hong 
Kong  on  June  30  left  it  as  the 
last  chunk  of  the  China  coast 
still  under  nominal  foreign 
control,  although  Portugal 
has  faded  to  a ghostly,  almost 
powerless  presence. 

A turf  war  between  Ma- 
cau's myriad  mobsters,  which 
Qaml  again  this  week  to  leave 
a new  hotel  pockmarked  by  an 
AK-17  assault  rifle,  has  led  to 
comparison  with  the  Chicago 
of  A!  Capone. 

Alongside  extravagant  acts 
of  violence,  however,  rage  the 
more  private  intrigues  of 
Macau’s  other  role  as  Asia’s 
answer  to  Casablanca. 

It  is  a milieu  in  which  North 
Korea  has  long  felt  comfort- 
able — as.  It  would  seen,  have 
fundraisers  for  the  US  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  were 
nrewsed  in  Washington  this 


Victor  Cruz:  Says  funds  raised  will  tray  food  for  North  Korea 


week  of  laundering  cash 
through  a Macau  hotelier. 

In  the  1980s,  North  Korea 
used  Macau  as  a staging  post 
tor  its  moot  Infamous  terror- 
ist outrages:  a 1983  bombing 
in  Burma  that  killed  21 
people,  including  senior 

South  Korean  officials,  and  a 
1987  bomb  attack  on  a South 
Korean  airliner  en  route  from 
Baghdad  to  SeouL 

Pyongyang's  preoccupation 
is  survival.  It  needs  cash,  and 


‘I  can  handle 
millions  of  dollars 
and  be  in  financial 
trouble.  If  I were  a 
crook  I wouldn't  be* 


Mr  Cruz,  whose  previous  acts 
Include  »Ming  Iraq  and  con- 
verting to  Islam  (he  adopted 
the  Arabic  family  name  of 
Yasser  Arafat),  says  he  can 
help.  Twenty  years  after 
North  Korea  defaulted  on  all 
its  debts,  he  wants  to  chaper- 
one the  world's  biggest  credit 
risk  back  into  the  interna- 
tional money  market 

A former  resident  of  Colom- 
bia, Tunisia  and  Monte  Carlo, 
Mr  Cruz  wears  a Rolex  watch 
and  sniffs  at  any  sum  under 
Si  million  but  has  trouble 
paying  his  telephone  and 
restaurant  bills.  Macau  police 
seized  his  Portuguese 
passport 

His  North  Korean  partner 


in  Pyongyang,  an  obscure 
firm  called  the  International 

Industrial  Development  Corp 
Ltd  (Indeed),  has  only  spo- 
radic supplies  of  electricity, 
*md  telephones  that  go 
for  days. 

“Yes.  they  are  desperate.  Of 
course  they  are  desperate," 
Mr  Cruz  says.  “They  are  play- 
ing a very  big  game  with  the 
United  States.' 

The  pilot  project  is  360  mil- 
lion Deutschmarks  (£117  mil- 
lion) worth  of  debt,  on  offer  at 
half-price.  He  claims  an  exclu- 
sive franchise  for  the  even- 
tual sale  of  up  to  £5  billion 
worth  of  new  North  Korean 
bonds  and  other  ftwnnriai 
paper. 

On  a crackly  phone  line 
from  Pyongyang,  lndecol’s 
chairman,  Hyen  Choi,  says 
his  country’s  failure  to  pay 
old  debts  should  not  be  a big 
problem.  “In  the  past,  some 
Koreans  made  mistai»>s  j-n 
their  transactions  with  for- 
eigners. But  there  is  now  a 
new  generation.  History  is 
history.  We  are  marching  for- 
ward. We  are  now  making 
new  history.” 

Because  Portugal,  «n7flr» 
most  European  countries,  has 
diplomatic  relations  with 
Pyongyang,  Macau  has  long 
served  as  North  Korea’s  win- 
dow on  the  world.  But  busi- 
ness these  days  is  Weak. 

At  the  Zokwang  Trading 
Company,  Pyongyang's  main 


Malnourished  North  Korean  children  eat  boiled  potatoes  at  a day-care  centre  in  Unpa  county.  North  Hwangbae 
province.  The  United  Nations  World  Food  Programme  appealed  this  month  for  £90  million  in  food  aid 


trading  arm  in  the  enclave, 
the  lights  are  kept  off  to  save 
electricity.  Evicted  from  a 
handsome  villa  to  make  way 


tor  a luxury  property  develop- 


ment, ttip  firm  operates  from 
behind  a frosted-glass  door  in 
a grimy  concrete  block.  The 
door  bell  {days  Frere  Jacques. 

Mr  Cruz  presents  himself 
as  North  Korea's  last  chance. 
He  says  the  money  he  raises 
win  buy  food  and  medicine. 
“The  day  I surrender  they 
will  make  trouble,"  be  warns. 
“If  1 get  mad  one  day  and  say  I 
won’t  work  anymore  on  their 
project,  they  will  push  the 
button." 

He  boasts  of  close  ties  to  the 


North  Korean  leadership  and 
claims  to  have  met  Kim  Jong- 
i),  the  reclusive  former  Dear 
Leader,  turned  Great  Leader 
upon  the  death  of  his  father 
Kim  n-sung  in  1994.  . 

Easier  to  confirm  are  bis 
ties  to  the  US  secret  service,  a 
branch  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment “He  has  had  confiden- 
tial dealings  with  the  secret 
service,”  according  to  a US 
diplomat  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr 
Cruz  says  he  helped  track 
counterfeit  bonds  and  curren- 


cies between  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan and  Macau.  US  officials 
decline  to  give  details. 

Whatever  he  did  for  the  US 
government,  Mr  Cruz  says  it 
was  not  enough  to  keep  him 
off  a blacklist  drawn  up  by 
Washington  to  punish  deal- 
ings wife  North  Korea.  ‘Trn 
radioactive."  he  says.  “I  was 
God  to  the  US,  now  I'm  the 
deviL” 

The  treasury  department's 
office  of  assets  control,  how- 
ever, says  Mr  Cruz  does  not 


figure  on  its  formal  list  of 
“specially  designated  nation- 
als” of  North  Korea,  a status 
inviting  criminal  prosecution 
in  the  US. 

North  Koreans  have  only 
praise  for  Mr  Cruz.  "He  is  our 
friend,  partner  and  represen- 
tative,” fee  chairman  of  Inde- 
ed said.  “We  trust  him  very 
much.” 

It  is  an  unlikely  partner- 
ship, between  a veteran  of 
Portugal’s  vicious  war  in 
Angola  and  the  world's  most 


strident  enemy  of  colonial- 
ism, a Can  of  the  late  Portu- 
guese dictator  Antonio  Sala- 
zar who  knows  by  memory 
the  confidential  direct  line  of 
the  US  secret  service  in  Hong 
Kong  and  a revolutionary 
state  predicated  on  hostility 
to  Washington. 

But  North  Korea  and  Mr 
Cruz  share  a strong  common 
bond  — desperation.  Time  is 
running  out.  creditors  are 
closing  in,  and  in  North 
Korea  children  are  starving. 
Like  the  ashen  gamblers  who 
crowd  Macau’s  gaming  tables 
and  slot  machines  waiting  for 
their  luck  to  change,  they 
cling  to  a faith  that  the  wheel 
of  fortune  will  turn. 

Mr  Cruz  claims  that  an  ini- 
tial deal  with  a syndicate  of 
banks  is  close.  He  declines  to 
disclose  details.  Nor  will 

Indecal. 

In  London,  New  York  and 
Hong  Kong,  North  Korean 
debt  is  seen  as  a very  risk)' 
long-shot-  But,  heavily  dis- 
counted. it  does  have  a mar- 
ket. like  tsarist-era  Russian 
bonds.  One  ton  is  Marc  Faber, 
a Hong  Kong  investment  guru 
who  predicts  Korean  reunifi- 
cation within  10  years.  He  has 
never  beard  of  either  Mr  Cruz 
or  Indeed. 

But  others  have.  The  au- 
thorities in  Macau  keep  a 
close  eye  on  his  activities.  "If 
they  had  a crime  university, 
this  guy  would  definitely  be  a 
professor,"  a local  official 
said.  A Portugues e-language 
newspaper.  Macau  Hoje,  ran  a 
front-page  headline  "Gigantic 
Fraudster  Owes  Five  Million" 
over  an  article  detailing  un- 
paid bills  and  bounced 
cheques.  It  did  not  identify 
Mr  Cruz  by  name  but  gave  his 
initials.  It  was  a thin  veil:  Mr 
Cruz  wears  raonogrammed 
shirts.  He  is  threatening  to 
sue  the  paper  for  defamation. 

“I  got  in  financial  difficul- 
ties and  I could  not  pay  a few 
things.”  he  says.  "This  is  nor- 
mal." He  blames  his  woes  on 
political  double-dealing  over 
North  .Korea.  The  Portuguese 
police  profess  bafflement  at 
his  contacts  with  the  US  gov- 
ernment and  shake  their 
heads  wearily  over  his  finan- 
cial dealings. 

Mr  Cruz  responds  wife  con- 
tempt to  his  compatriots. 
“Prostitution,  gambling,  cor- 
ruption, triads  — this  is  the 
Macau  they  know,"  he  says. 
“They  don’t  understand 
multi-billion-dollar  business. 
They  cannot  understand  how 
I can  handle  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  be  in  financial  trou- 
ble. If  I were  a crook  I would 
not  be  in  any  trouble.” 
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Waters  muddied  at  paradise  island 


A Philippine  minister  has  waded  into  trouble  by  saying  Boracay’s 
famous  beach  is  contaminated,  Claire  Wallerstein  reports 


THE  crystal-clear 

waters  of  Boracay,  the 
Philippine  paradise 
island  whose  beach  has 
been  ranked  in  the  world’s 
top  10,  have  been  clouded 
by  a row  about  sewage. 

A government  minister 
has  declared  the  Island, 
virtually  unknown  until 
Elizabeth  Taylor  popular- 
ised its  puka  shell  jewellery 
in  the  1960s,  a “disaster 
area”,  its  waters  contami- 
nated and  unfit  for  diving 
and  swimming. 

The  Island  Is  paying  a 
high  price  for  unchecked 
development,  which  took 
off  in  earnest  after  the  mag- 


azine Harpers  and  Queen 
gave  its  2.5  mile  palm- 
fringed  beach  a world  rat- 
ing: Last  year  there  were 
164,000  visitors  — more 
than  5,000  of  them  British. 
The  native  population  num- 
bers only  10.000. 

But  these  days  the  island 
is  eerily  quiet:  seashore 
restaurants  are  empty,  the 
beach  is  deserted,  and 
scuba-diving  shops  struggle 
to  keep  their  heads  above 
water. 

Some  enterprises  are  giv- 
ing up.  rfaiwiiwg  business 
has  dropped  by  Boper  cent 
in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Bora  cay’s  trouble  began 
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a month  ago  when  Victor 
Ramos,  the  environment 
and  natural  resources  min- 
ister, said  its  seawater  was 
contaminated  with  sewage- 
borne  conform  bacteria, 
which  can  cause  typhoid, 
cholera  and  skin  diseases. 

He  said  tests  last  year 
showed  conform  levels  up 
to  85  times  the  depart- 
ment's safe  standard,  and 
blamed  15  years  of  haphaz- 
ard development,  much  of 
it  Illegal. 

The  island  has  no  sewage 
or  water  system,  and  relies 
on  locals  to  make  sure  the 
primitive  septic  tanks  that 
Alter  waste  water  are 
maintained.  Many  island- 
ers do  not  have  the  will  or 
expertise  to  comply. 

The  island  generates  for- 
eign revenue  of  1.2  billion 
pesos  (£2L5  million)  a year, 
and  Mr  Ramos's  comments 
have  sparked  a political  up- 
roar. Virtually  an  the  is- 
landers are  involved  in  the 
tourism  industry  and  free 
unemployment  if  the  disas- 
ter-area tag  sticks. 

After  an  emergency 
seven-hour  meeting  with 
President  Fidel  Ramos,  the 
minister  announced  that 
the  water  was  “now  safe”. 
He  also  offered  to  resign, 
saying  his  original  state- 
ment had  been  taken  out  of 
context. 

As  local  newspapers  billed 
Boracay  “the  world's  big- 
gest septic  tank”,  the  tour- 
ism minister,  Mina  Gabor, 
plunged  fUlly  clothed  into 
the  sea  to  prove  it  was  safe. 
Doctors  said  no  tourist  or  is- 
lander had  ever  reported  an 
illness  caused  by  coliform. 

But  no  one  denies  that 
the  island  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  a greenish  slick 
of  algae  in  recent  summers, 
or  that  onshore  winds  occa- 
sionally bring  a whiff  of 
sewage. 

A Japanese-fUnded  sew- 
erage system  is  planned  but 
unlikely  to  be  completed 
for  up  to  10  years. 

Meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment promised  a “dam- 
age reversal”  fund  of 
12  million  pesos  (£300,000) 
to  inspect  and  close  pro- 
mises not  equipped  with 
satisfactory  septic  tanks, 
and  announced  a tem- 
porary ban  on  new 
developments. 

But  dozens  of  big  hotels 
are  being  built,  and  more 
thaw  a tenth  of  the  island  is 
being  bulldozed  far  a 290- 
acre  golf  course  resort- 
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Setting  a moral  lead 

Mr  Blair  must  comply  with  his  tough  new  rules 


WHEN  the  new  government  ordered  a 
revision  of  Whitehall’s  document  en- 
titled Questions  of  Procedure  for  Minis- 
ters it  must  have  seemed  a relatively 
straightforward  matter.  Labour  had 
succeeded  a government  which  had 
become  a byword  for  blurred  standards. 
The  Tories’  record  on  ministerial  dis- 
cretion was  tarnished,  with  Michael 
Howard  its  most  persistent  offender.  A 
succession  of  ministerial  moves  from 
public  office  to  private  boardroom  had 
caused  indignation.  Ministerial  stan- 
dards over  the  18  years  of  Conservative 
rule  had  declined,  and  were  an  easy 
target  as  Labour  set  out  its  appeal  as  a 
party  with  clean  hands  and  high  minds. 
For  Labour,  arriving  in  power  with  a 
halo  around  its  head,  tightening  Ques- 
tions of  Procedure  for  Ministers  must 
have  seemed  an  entirely  logical  move. 

Three  months  on,  the  revisions  have 
now  been  published.  A document  which 
had  grown  haphazardly  over  recent 
decades  (and  which  John  Major  was  the 
first  prime  minister  to  publish)  lias 
now  become  something  altogether  more 
substantial  and  coherent  Questions  of 
Procedure  has  now  transmuted  into  A 
Code  of  Conduct  and  Guidance  on  Pro- 
cedures for  Ministers  Tony  Blair's  in- 
troduction makes  dear  that  he  expects 
all  members  of  bis  government  to  work 
within  its  letter  and  spirit.  Several 
sections  have  been  tightened  and 
strengthened.  Ministers  who  knowingly 
mislead  parliament,  for  example,  will 
now  be  “expected  to  offer  their  resigna- 
tion to  the  prime  minister”,  a formula- 
tion which  might  have  dished  several 
members  of  the  Major  administration. 
There  is  an  unmistakable  new  strict- 
ness of  tone  about  ministerial  travel 
and  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  hospital- 
ity which  is  in  line  with  public  feeling 
and  will  be  widely  welcomed.  But  there 
is  also  an  unprecedented  emphasis  on 
No  10’s  controlling  authority  which 
ought  to  raise  all  available  liberal  hack- 


les. The  Downing  Street  press  office's 
leading  role,  not  just  among  Whitehall 
press  departments  but  at  the  heart  of  all 
government  decision  making  is  now  set 
in.  stone.  The  emphasis  on  the  rigid 
control  of  information  throughout  the 
new  document  is  shocking,  and  runs 
completely  counter  to  the  continuing 
protestations  that  Labour  is  genuinely 
interested  in  passing  an  effective  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act 
The  document  appears,  however,  at  a 
time  when  the  government  is  facing  its 
first  big  challenge  on  a question  of 
ministerial  business  ethics.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  Labour  Is  desperate  to 
differentiate  itself  from  the  Conserva- 
tive government;  the  party’s  indigna- 
tion at  the  campaign  against  the  £2 
million  gbarphniding  of  Lord  Simon, 
the  former  BP  ^frflirma-n  who  is  now  a 
junior  minister  at  the  Department  of 
Trade,  is  therefore  intense.  In  the  Com- 
mons on  Wednesday,  Mr  Blair  said  that 
Lord  Simon  had  broken  no  rule  and  had 
behaved  with  complete  propriety.  That 
may  well  be  so.  However,  Mr  Blair 
should  not  accept  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  permanent  secretary  at  the  DTI 
to  approve  Lord  Simon’s  handling  of 
the  matter.  The  new  Code  of  Conduct 
states  that  ministers  must  “scrupu- 
lously avoid”  any  actual  or  apparent 
conflicts  of  interest  between  their  min- 
isterial position  and  their  private  finan- 
cial interests,  and  stresses  that  such 
matters  are  for  secretaries  of  state,  and 
if  necessary  for  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
decide.  Mr  Blair  is  clearly  very  proud  of 
his  ability  to  persuade  business  leaders 
to  work  for  and  with  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment But  he  should  be  careful  not 
to  let  his  pride  sway  his  judgment  about 
such  ministers’  financial  positions. 
Lord  Simon’s  case  is  not  the  only  one  to 
raise  such  issues.  The  strictness  of  the 
new  code  is  right  and  Mr  Blair  should 
not  be  so  resentful  about  demands  that 
it  is  folly  complied  with. 


When  privacy  and  freedom  clash 

The  crucial  point  about  data  protection  is  how  the  data  is  used 


YESTERDAY’S  government  proposals 
to  control  the  preparation  and  use  of 
personal  information  will  affect  practi- 
cally everyone:  this  includes  citizens 
worried  about  their  personal  circum- 
stances being  sold  to  marketing  compa- 
nies as  well  as  journalists  concerned 
that  this,  and  other  moves  in  the  pipe- 
line. could  curtail  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  investigative  reporting.  The 
problem,  which  the  document  expounds 
but  does  not  solve,  is  “how  to  balance 
the  individual’s  legitimate  expectancy 
of  privacy  against  the  public’s  right  to 
know”.  The  trouble  is  that  all  the  pieces 
of  this  jig-saw  puzzle  are  being  assem- 
bled in  different  places  and  no  one  is 
quite  sure  what  the  outcome  will  be  let 
alone  whether  it  will  be  workable.  The 
Government  has  promised  a Freedom 
of  Information  Act  The  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights,  drafted  by  i 
British  lawyers  50  years  ago,  will  be ; 
incorporated  into  British  law  and  bring ' 
in  its  wake  new  privacy  rights.  In  the  j 
background  newspapers  can't  agree 
among  themselves  whether  everyone  is 1 
up  for  grabs  or  whether  the  privacy 
laws  should  be  carefully  drafted  to 
exclude  the  sex  lives  of  weather  fore- 
casters while  embracing  politicians ! 
with  their  hands  in  the  till.  As  ever,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  public  finds  interesting  and  what  is 
in  the  public  interest 
Lord  Irvine,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  this 
week  wondered  aloud  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a privacy  Law  enacted 
by  Parliament  rather  than  the  judges 


interpreting  the  convention.  One  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  capacity  of  Parlia- 
ment to  fashion  its  own  sanctions  for 
breaches  by  newspapers  rather  than 
leaving  the  judges  to  do  it  — though  the 
judges  in  the  European  Court  have  a 
distinguished  record.  Far  from  curbing 
press  freedom  in  Britain,  the  Conven- 
tion has  widened  it  through  Strasbourg 
rulings  on  Thalidomide,  Spycatcher 
and  the  right  of  journalists  to  withhold 
their  sources  of  information  — protec- 
tions which  our  own  courts  miserably 
failed  to  provide. 

Yesterday’s  document,  published  be- 
cause of  a Brussels  directive  which  will 
apply  throughout  the  EU  next  year, 
excludes  a blanket  exemption  for  the 
media.  There  could  be  exceptions  for 
writers,  artists  and  but  only  if  they  are 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy with  the  rules  governing  freedom 
of  expression.  That  at  least  goes  some  of 
the  way  towards  recognising  that  all  of 
these  things,  including  reform  of  the 
libel  laws,  must  be  treated  as  a package 
because  they  all  relate  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  important  matter. 
Data  protection  is  important,  but  it  is 
the  use  to  which  the  information  is  put 
that  is  crucial.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  used,  for  instance,  to 
blackmail  someone  or  to  expose  corrup- 
tion in  public  life.  Once  the  data 
reaches  the  public  domain,  the  media  is 
governed  not  just  by  freedom  of  expres- 
sion but  by  some  of  the  most  restrictive 
laws  against  libel  and  slander  in  the 
world,  a point  that  musn’t  be  lost 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  uses  of 
literacy 

riVE  branch  libraries  have 
I just  dosed  in  Glasgow,  and 
schools  up  and  down  the 
country  use  photocopied 
work-sheets  rather  than 
books  (Readers  told  to  sign 
reading  pledge,  July  29).  What 
exactly  are  parents  to  read  to 
their  children? 

ABson  Prince. 

Bumfbot,  Whiting  Bay, 

Isle  of  Arran  KA27  8QL 

I HAVE  often  rued  the  day  I 
decided  that  we  would  not 
have  a television  in  the  house 
until  every  child  could  read 
proper  books.  Children  have 
a natural  desire  to  immerse 
themselves  in  an  imaginary 
world  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
do  this  through  television  if 
you  cant  read  fluently. 

Sally  Flayer. 

17  Stfle  Hall  Gardens, 

London  W4  38S. 


BLIMEY,  Teletubbies  must 
really  be  something!  Not 
only  does  Eleanor  Jackson 
(aged  18  months)  walk  and 
talk  but  she  also  writes  letters 
to  the  Guardian  (July  31). 
Alys  Davies  (aged  34). 

19b  Islington  Green, 

London  N1 8DU. 


WE  should  be  told  whether 
Eleanor  Jackson  is  the 
youngest  contributor  to  date. 
(Our  sou,  Rflcesh,  could  recog- 
nise the  Guardian  and  say  the 
name  of  your  paper  when  he 
was  14  months  old). 

Harfaih  At  ChiiTiJTil  Shah. 

22  Warwick  Gardens, 

London  N4 1 JG. 


ATory  turns  left 

SOME  of  my  Guardian-read- 
ing friends  have  asked  why 
ft  was  that  I left  labour  for  the 
Conservatives  (Blair  shrugs  off 
“sour  grapes"  defection,  July 
26).  The  short  answer  is  that  it 
was  time  for  a move  to  the  loft. 

Labour  was  quite  wrong  to 
say  that  I had  previously  been 
a member  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  Where  they  got  the  ex- 
traordinary notion  of  my  hav- 
ing joined  (he  SWP  from,  I 
have  no  idea.  The  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  once  thanked  me 
for  an  article  in  your  excellent 
Third  World  Review,  does  that 
make  me  a forma:  Sandinista? 
My  physiognomy  once  ap- 
peared in  toe  Morning  Star  so 
I suppose  next  week  it  win  be 
put  about  that  I was  a stalwart 
of  the  CP. 

Labour . should  concentrate 
an  policy  development  and 
leave  toe  smear  tactics  alone. 
Michael  Shximpton. 

Francis  Taylor  Building, 

3rd  Floor.  Temple, 

London  EC4Y  7BY. 


Fraud:  who  benefits? 


THE  Audit  Commission 
report  on  housing  bene- 
fit fraud  puts  another 

Tiafl  In  the  mffin  nf  fhn  scheme 
which  funds  local  authority 
fraud  detection  work  (Coun- 
cils “exaggerating”  housing 
benefit  frauds,  July  29). 

The  feet  that  the  scheme  has 
created  an  incentive  for  some 
fraud  officers  to  overstate  the 
fraud  that  they  have  stopped 
should  not  obscure  two  cru- 
cial messages  of  the  report  — 
that  councils  are  growing  in 
effectiveness  in  fighting  fraud: 
and  that  continued  improve- 
ment must  be  underpinned  by 

an  adaqiiatip  funding  system. 

In  February,  the  IRRV,  toe 
professional  body  for  council 
hanpftt  staff,  railed  for  a new 
subsidy  mechanism  to  allow 
authorities  to  invest  In  pre- 
vention as  well  as  detection. 

There  is  a real  need  for 
quality  information  here,  not 
least  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sion that  the  benefit  scheme  is 
■dnirtng  under  thp  weight  of 

abuse.  It  has  been  said  that 
for  every  £10  of  housing  bene- 
fit £1  is  a swindle.  Bid,  as  the 
Audit  Commission  points  out 
the  estimate  of  £1  billion 
spans  a spectrum  from  orga- 
nised crime  to  late  reporting 
by  claimants  — yet  It  Is  all 
lumped  together  as  a fraud. 

Fraud  is  unacceptable  be- 
cause it  violates  toe  principle 
that  people  should  get  the  ben- 
efit they  are  entitled  to.  no 
more,  no  less.  But  this  cuts 
both  ways:  just  as  we  are  act- 
ing to  stamp  out  abuse,  we 
also  have  a duty  to  increase 


access  to  benefits  for  people 
who  are  not  Calming  their 
entitlement. 

Toby  Gale. 

Benefits  Policy  Officer. 
Institute  of  Revenues, 

Rating  and  Valuation. 

41  Doughty  Street, 

London  WC1N  2LF. 


1AYHAT  is  the  real  extent  of 
Ww  housing  benefit  fraud? 
The  Audit  Commission  has 
apparently  “saved"  £15  mil- 
lion or  more  after  using  data 

matching  techniques  across 
hundreds  of  councils,  threat- 
ening the  civil  liberties  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  individuals. 

If  every  small  amount  of 
fraud  was  pursued  with  the 
<am«»  vigour,  life  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  everyone  and  there 
would  be  more  policing  than 
doing.  In  local  government, 
awH  presumably  in  central 
government,  many  officers 
Haim  pypensps  above  and  be- 
yond the  amount  they  spend 
on  meals  and  petrol.  Some 
rlahn  the  mairimnm  subsis- 
tence allowance  even  though 
they  have  incurred  very  little 
expenditure  — and  without 
producing  a receipt 

Is  this  any  different  to  that 
Of  the  claimant  who  fails  to 
declare  an  evening  job  paying 
a couple  of  pounds  an  hourt  Is 
it  any  less  dishonest?  Is  It  any 
less  of  a drain  on  the  public 
purse? 

Tan  S Buckland. 

Keep  rr  Legal, 

55  Curbar  Curve, 

InkersaE, 

Chesterfield  S43  3HP. 


JIM  Gee  (Letters,  July  30) 
refers  to  anonymous  “ex- 
tensive recent  research”  by  a 
number  of  local  authorities 
which,  he  claims,  shows  “the 
prevalence  of  high  value,  com- 
plex and  organised  [housing 
benefit]  fraud”  by  private 
landlords.  But  how  much 
credibility  can  he  given  to 
such  “research”  following  the 
conclusions  of  the  Audit  Com- 
mission and  the  National 
Audit  Office  reports? 

These  reports  doubted  the 
validity  of  30  per  cent  of  toe 
alleged  housing  benefit  fraud 
cases  recorded  by  the  local  au- 
thorities under  investigation. 
Some  local  authority  figures 
were  themselves  clearly  fraud- 
ulent. One  authority  was 
found  to  have  exaggerated  the. 
level  of  fraud  by  as  much  as  £1 
million. 

Mr  Gee  criticises  toe  stereo- 
typical image  of  benefit  frauds 
is  being  "perpetuated  by 
scroungers  on  council  es- 
tates", only  to  replace  fids 
with  his  own  stereotypical 
image  of  benefit  fraud  by 
“wicked  private  landlords".  A 
subject  as  important  as  hous- 
ing benefit  fraud  should  not  be 
obscured  by  such  social  and 
political  prejudices. 

GJ  Hardwick. 

Secretary, 

Small  Landlords  Association. 
53  Wetter  Road, 

London  SW152LL. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


Capital  issues 

THE  proposals  for  a mayor 
and  a Greater  London 
Authority  (Letters.  July  31) 
are  a recipe  for  chaos,  confu- 
sion and  bureaucracy.  Uni- 
tary government  through  the 
London  boroughs  has  been  a 
success.  Creating  another  tier 
of  bureaucracy  will  take  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  boroughs 
and  create  duplication,  inter- 
ference at  local  level  and  ex- 
cessive “nannying”  by  the  un- 
necessary new  tier.  In  other 
words,  GLC  Mark  n is  likely 
to  be  created  — six  entities 
taking  power  from  Londoners 
at  borough  level. 

As  a former  GLC  and 
borough  councillor,  I con- 
sider the  proposals  unwork- 
able. The  Government  should 
build  upon  the  success  of  toe 
London  boroughs  and  im- 
prove the  existing 
framework. 

Simon  J C Randall. 
Chairman, 

Oh  No  Not  The  New  GLC  Ltd. 
190  Strand,  London  WCZR  UN. 
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TONY  Blair  reportedly 
wants  to  extend  the  direct 
election  of  city  governors 
from  London  to  other  titles 
because  he  “would  like  to  see 
people  of  calibre,  of  standing, 
running  our  big  cities."  Pre- 
sumably. he  does  not  regard 
Labour  council  leaders,  who 
currently  run  our  big  cities, 
as  people  of  calibre  and 

standing. 

Perhaps  he  should  change 
the  electoral  system  so  that  it 
breaks  down  toe  corrosive 
stranglehold  on  power  that 
many  Labour  leaders  pos- 
sess? Just  as  absolute  power 


may  have  corrupted  them,  ab- 
solute accountability  may 
cleanse  them. 

NiticRijke. 

The  Cottage,  The  Mount, 
Hlghclere. 

Hampshire  RG20  9QZ. 

I SEE  that  London's  new- 
style  mayor  is  to  be  given  a 
chauffeur-driven  car.  How 
about  a bus  and  tube  pass  in- 
stead? Then  they  could  move 
and  shake  with  toe  rest  of  us. 
Bichard  ByatL 
8 Police  Station  Road, 

West  Mailing, 

KentMEl96LL. 


Hindley’s  picture 
atanexhibtion 

\ A /HUE  I do  not  believe  that 
VV  Myra  Hlndley  is  an  irre- 
deemable monster,  toe  iconic 
status  of  her  portrait  In  the 
Royal  Academy  show  makes  it 
a valid  starting  point  for  an 
artist  (Letters,  July  31).  It  is 
her  own  behaviour  — both  at 
the  time  of  her  original  crimes 
and  now,  as  she  tries  to  take 
the  moral  high  ground  — that 
appalls  me.  Her  opinions  about 
an  "ethical  or  moral  code  of 
acceptability”  have  a hollow 
ring.  Her  future  should  depend 
on  whether  she  has  atoned  for 
her  crimes  and  whether  she  is 
still  a danger  to  the  publkvln 
file  meantime,  I don't  want  in 
hear  about  her  concerns  for 
the  families  of  child  victims. 
John  Morrison. 

5 Brunswick  Street, 

Hebden  Bridge, 

W Yorks  HX76AJ. 

I DON'T  know  whether  Jay  Jo- 
I pang’s  defence  of  the  Hlndley 
portrait  (Withdraw  portrait  of 
me,  urges  Hlndley,  July  31)  is 
simply  above  my  bead  or  the 
pseudo- intellectual  bullshit  I 
suspect  it  to  be.  Either  way, 
compassion  takes  priority  here 
and  you  either  respect  those 
relatives’  grief  or  you  contrib- 
ute to  it  The  world  will  not  be 
a poorer  place  if  it  has  to  wait 
50  years  to  see  this  thing; 
whether  it’s  sheer  genius  or 
schlock. 

Maggie  Winkworth. 

46  Quick  Road, 

London  W42BU. 

I HAVE  a membership  card 
which  describes  me  as  a 
“friend  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy”. However,  after  their 
spokeman  told  veru  “we  are  not 
in  toe  slightest  interested  in 
the  views  of  Hlndley”,  I feel 
anything  but  a friend.  I have 
no  problem  with  “shocking” 
art,  but  I have  a real  problem 
with  shocking  arrogance  and 
insensitivity. 

Steve  Hoselitz. 

5 Vicarage  Close,  Bassaleg. 
Newport  NP1 9NB. 

IT  is  a shame  that  Myra  Bind- 
ley shows  none  of  the  sensi- 
tivity she  calls  for  artists  to  ex- 
ercise when  she  refers  to  the 
“Moors  victims"  instead  of  toe 
more  accurate  “my  victims". 
Orlando  Clarke. 

36  GateLey  Road. 

London  SW99SZ. 

AMI  alone  in  thinking  that 
/iMyra  Hindley’s  claim  to  be 
concerned  for  fife  "emotional 
pain  and  trauma"  of  hra:  vic- 
tims’ families  is  inconsistent 
with  her  failure  , to  take  her 
own  life? 

John  Young. 

9 Arlington  Park  Mansions, 
Sutton  Lane  North, 

London  W44HE. 


Reclaiming  the  Union  Jack 

It  may  need  a Bill  of  Rights  to  put  it  back  on  a pedestal 


NAOMI  CAMPBELL  may  have  mod- 
elled in  it  on  the  cover  of  EUe;  Liam 
Gallagher  and  Patsy  Kensit  may  have 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  bed  with  it 
for  Vanity  Fair;  and  Labour  supporters 
may  have  waved  it  with  vigour  as  Tony 
Blair  made  his  way  along  the  streets  of 
Whitehall  to  start  his  term  in  office.  But 
it  took  the  tears  of  a disabled  11-year- 
old  girl  at  a summer  school  disco  in 
Northern  Ireland  this  week  to  show 
there  is  a limit  to  how  much  the  Union 
Jack  can  be  rehabilitated  as  a fashion 
statement  that  would  put  patriotism 
back  in  vogue. 

The  girl,  who  is  visually  impaired, 
was  told  that  the  Spice-Girls  style 
Union  Jack  dress  — first  modelled  by 
her  heroine  Ginger  Spice  — might  be 
regarded  as  a provocative  emblem  and 
was  told  by  staff  to  change  into  some- 
body else’s  cardigan  and  jogging  pants. 
Understandably  the  girl  was  upset  and, 
leaving  aside  the  issue  of  whether  the 


request  for  ha-  to  change  was  an  over- 
reaction, she  has  a right  to  be.  She 
wanted  to  wear  a new  dress  and  was 
forbidden  to  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  it 
might  be  misunderstood  and  held  res- 
ponsible for  centuries  of  bigotry  that 
she  had  no  part  in. 

That  is  hardly  fair.  But  history  has 
not  been  fair  either  and  great  deal  of 
unfairness  — from  the  horrors  of  colo- 
nialism to  the  chants  of  the  East  End 
boot  boys  — has  come  from  those  carry- 
ing the  Union  Jack.  This  does  not  mean 
Britons  should  be  forever  in  moral  debt 
for  the  deeds  of  their  forbears  and 
peers.  Fashion  designers  and  pop  stars 
may  well  be  eager  to  reclaim  the  flag  for 
a new  generation.  But  without  a mod- 
ern-day constitution  or  a Bill  of  Rights 
to  stipulate  what  it  now  stands  for,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  for  some  people  to 
interpret  the  Union  Jack  as  a hostile 
symbol.  And  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
the  Northern  Ireland. 


On  the  road  to  congestion 


^#OUR  Leader  (July  29)  dis- 
■ plays  a certain  ignorance: 
“If  no  more  roads  are  built, 
then  roads  will  be  even  more 
congested."  There  is  no  better 
device  than  congestion  to  stop 
us  using  roads.  New  roads 
prompt  business  to  invest  in 
lorries  and  centralised  depots 
and  plants;  congestion 
prompts  it  to  Invest  in  alterna- 
tives, he  it  other  transport  sys- 
tems or  localised  production 

and  service. 

You  are  also  wrong  to  say 
that  “Labour  Is  lymtimiing  to 
cut  the  supply  of  roads  before 
fiie  [public  transport]  infra- 
structure is  in  place”.  The  “ef- 
ficient railway"  to  Heathrow 
you  call  for  is  an  almost  fin- 
ished building,  the  rolling 
stock  is  being  built  as  you 
write.  Did  you  also  miss  file 
recant  news  reports  about  the 
US  railway  freight  wagon 

manufarhirw  opening  up  in 

York? 

Christopher  Padley, 
Hamhlcton  Cottage, 

Waleeby  Road, 

Market  Rasen,  Lines  LN8  3E  Y. 

THE  situation  is  worse  than 
you  make  out  In  south 
London,  such-  infrastructure 


as  exists  Is  about  to  disappear. 
It  has  recently  been  proposed 
that  an  orbital  bus  route 
which  has  run  for  over  40 
years,  linking  the  outer  Lon- 
don boroughs  of  Kingston, 
Sutton,  Croydon.  Bromley  and 
Bexley  be  withdrawn  in  file 

autumn 

This  bus  service  takas  traf- 
fic off  the  M2$  the  best  alter- 
native for  journeys  between 
these  places  and  to  Heathrow 
win  now  be  to  go  by  car.  So 
much  for  “road  traffic 
reduction". 

(Cllr)  Roy  Bentley. 

London  Borough  of  Sutton, 

23  The  Ridgeway, 

Sutton,  Surrey  SM25JX. 

^PHKRE  is  an  elegant  soiu- 
I tion  to  congestion.  If  local 
authorities  used  smart  elec- 
tronic technology  to  charge 
buses  for  the  -use  of  conges- 
tion-free priorities  such  as  bus 
tenes,  everyone  would  benefit 
motorists  would  feel  less  put 
upon  and  there  would  be 
strong  commercial  pressure 
for  effective  bus  priority 
networks. 

Andrew  Capes. 

10  Gosforth  Terrace, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NB3 IRT. 


Radio  flaw 

“THERE  Is  one  thing  I do  ask 
I of  the  BBC  and  that  is  to 
maintain  the  standard  of 
spoken  TSnglteh  that  h»w  been 
its  hallmark  (Radio  4 
switches  off  long-running- 
favourites.  July  31).  I won- 
dered if  I had  inadvertently 
tuned  into  one  of  the  new 
London  stations  when  I heard 
the  crude  "Cockney  voice  of  a 
young  lady  reporting  on  the 
PM  Programme  this  week. 
There  are  already  Car  too 
many  American  accents  and 
the  ugly  sounds  of  a Cockney 
voice  telling  me  what’s  going 
an  makes  me  want  to  switch 
off  altogether . - 
Jackie  Rigdcn. 

45  ArcHeigh  Road,  . 

London  Nl  4HS. 

IF  SOMEONE  proposed  the 
creation  of  a radio  station 
which  was  to  feature  shipping 
forecasts,  sermons  from  sanc- 
timonious preachers,  reports 
on  crop  fertilisers  and  agonis- 
lngy  twee  dramas,  wouldn't 
they  quickly  be  consigned  to 
the  psychiatrist’s  chair? 

Phil  Woodford. 

Flat  2. 

62  TQQingten  Park. 

London  N48RA. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Here’s 
a sad  little  tale.  Old  Girl  a 
mature  Herdwlck  ewe  of  inde- 
terminate years,  gave  us  great 
pleasure  earlier  In  the  year. 
After  four  barren  lambing  sea- 
sons, which  led  us  to  believe 
that  she  was  fit  only  for  cull 
and  a fixture  in  a tin  of  cat 
meat.  Old  Girl  produced  the 
delightful  Miss  White-ears  — 
a particularly  chunky  and  at- 
tractive lamb.  The  birth  was 
an  expensive  late  evening  vet- 
erinary. pull-out  job,  and  it 
took  five  days  of  dose  penning 
to  establish  the  invisible  bond. 
Thereafter.  Old  Girl  was  a 
proud  and  caring  mother. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  how- 
ever, at  rations  time,  I noticed 
that  she  was  slow  in  coming  to 
toe  trough  As  she  blundered 
into  obstacles,  it  was  dear 
that  she  could  not  see,  and 
was  having  occasional 
tremors.  The  vet  ran  through 
toe  alternative  diagn^g;  qo 
temperature,  so  it  wasn't  men- 
ingitis, but  the  visual  cortex 
was  dearly  affected,  so  It  was 
pressure  on  the  brain  from 
either  a tumour  or  cysts.  At 
mid-morning  he  tried  a cock- 
ten  cf  Injections:  steroids,  vi- 


tamins and  antibiotics.  R was 
a warm  sunny  day  and  she 
was  prostrate,  twitching  occa- 
sionally. I arranged  a sun- 
shade over  her  whilst  we  wait- 
ed to  see  if  drug  therapy  could 
reverse  the  condition.  By.  late 
afternoon  it  was  clear- that  it 
could  not  and  the  second  vet- 
erinary visit  delivered  the 
coup  de  grace.  — a massive 
barbiturate  dose  mainlined 
into  toe  neck  to  stop  her  heart 

This  is  when  toe  hunt  ken- 
nels come  in  extremely  useftd. 
so  we  loaded  the  heavy  body 
on  to  a wheeled  platform  de- 
vice that  normally  moves  hay 
bales,  and  got  her  up  into  a 
cooler  place  in  the  garage.  The 
scavenging  wagon  collected 
the  corpse  as  promised  — just 
showing  the  part  the  hunt 
plays.  In  toe  economy,  how- 
ever deplorably  inpfn^wnt  it 
is  at  MlHng  foxes. 

And  what  of  Miss  White- 
eaxs?  She  was,  fortunately, 
over  li  weeks  old  by  this  time, 
and  nearly  weaned.  The  soli- 
darity of  the  flock  provided 
invisible  support  and  she’s 
doing  fine  with  all  the  other 
spring  lambs.  ■ 

COLIN  LUCKHURST 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


SMELLING  salts  at 

hand,  please . . . my 
sane  and  rational 
friend  Paul  Johnson  writes 
m the  Spectator  about 
something  other  than  the 
Guardian  (this  week,  it  is 
feet  that  occupy  his  pen).  In 
a bid  to  control  the  with- 
drawal symptoms,  I have 
been  studying  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  most  recent  col- 
lection of  Spectator  mus- 
ihgs.  To  Bell  With  Picasso. 
Here,  Paul  counsels  us  all 
on  how  to  be  a fine  colum- 
nist. There  is  much  to  learn 
from  his  five  golden  roles, 
but  perhaps  the  most  perti- 
nent is  this:  “A  know-all 
manner  is  a repellent.  So  is 
undue  stress  on  insider 

knowledge.  Never,*'  insists 
the  sage,  “use  phrases  like  1 
asked  the  Prime  Minister', 
or  *a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
told  me'.”  How  true,  and 
how  exceedingly  wise.  The 
one  thing  missing  in  Paul’s 
tutorial  is  a guide  to  writing 
intros;  so  let  us  look  for 
help  to  his  splendid  essay 
(on  cynicism)  in  Saturday’s 
Dally  MaiL  “Tony  Blair  said 
to  me  recently . . .”  Paul 
began.  Don’t  yon  love  him? 
Don't  yon  Just  odors  the  old 
boy  to  bits? 


JL  DISTURBING  difler- 
II  ence  of  opinion 
J^^emerges  between  lis- 
som Mandy  Mandelson  and 
David  Clark,  who  Is  techni- 
cally his  boss  (ha  ha).  On 
yesterday's  Today  pro- 
gramme. Mandy  J nr  said 
that  senior  civil  servants 
had  sanctioned  Lord 
Simon’s  retention  of  BP 
shares.  On  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, Mr  Claris,  the  man  res- 
ponsible for  the  civil  ser- 
vice, told  MPs  that 
ministerial  behaviour  was  a 
matter  only  for  the  relevant 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Clark 
most  discipline  his  junior 
at  once.  Has  Mandy  no  Idea 
at  all  how  vital  It  Is  for  the 
government  to  speak  with 
one  voice? 


HMRANCIS  Coleman,  a 
■M  course  leader  at  the 
I London  International 
Film  School,  calls  to  report 
a development  in  the  world 
ofbegging.  Leaving  the 
Duke  of  York’s  this  week, 
after  an  anniversary  outing 
to  London's  glittering  thea- 
treland.  Mr  Coleman  was 
asked  “Have  yon  some 
change?”  by  a young  man 
with  a smart  duffel  bag— 
and  a strong  American  ac- 
cent. “Now  the  tourists  are 
doing  it  too,”  says  Mr  Cole- 
man. Most  odd.  Must  be  the 
strong  pound. 


H ATS  offto  Channel  4 
News’s  coverage  of 
Mr  Tony  Blair's  soi- 
rSe.  “AH  the  leaders  of  rock 
music,  fashion  and  show- 
biz, who  have  made  London 
the  coolest  city  on  the 
planet. . .’’said  the  repor- 
ter as  the  camera  focused  on 
the  door  of  Number  10.  And 
as  bespoke  the  word  “fash- 
ion”, who  came  into  clear 
view  in  the  background? 
Good  Lord,  it  was  Simon 
Heffer!  How  ironic  that,  de- 
spite his  new  career  as  a 
Daily  Mail  pundit  (a  paper 
that  strictly  disapproved  of 
the  party),  it  Is  for  his  years 
on  tbe  runways  of  Paris  and 
Milan,  as  one  of  the  world’s 
highest  paid  catwalk 
models,  that  Simon  is  still 
best  known.  Will  he  never 
break  free  from  his  past? 


A COURTESY  CALL  to 
Andrew  Nell  finds  the 
boule  vardler  (Har- 
row, Magdalen  and  the 
Lancers)  in  high  spirits.  His 
early  days  as  the  Scots- 
man’s editor-in-chief  have 
coincided,  he  reveals,  with 
dramatic  improvements. 
“You  couldn’t  have  called  at 
a better  time,”  he  enthuses. 
“Everything’s  going  really 
well,  and  the  new  editor  I 
installed  in  March  is  doing  a 
great  job.  He’s  brought  new 
life  to  the  paper.”  He  has 
also  brought  a new  star  col- 
umnist, a certain  Writer's 
Name,  whose  byline  ap- 
peared above  a piece  on  de- 
volution this  week.  “Oh  ha 
ha  ha,”  says  Andrew.  “Writ- 
er's Name  is  actually  the 
second  best  paid  Journalist 
on  the  paper.  After  me.” 


■MUBSSA  and  Oscar,  two 
I drug-detector  dogs, 

■ have  showed  surpris- 
ing initiative  on  a nightclub 
raid  in  Stuttgart,  reports 
Dogs  Today.  While  a police 
officer  questioned  one  of 
two  suspects,  the  other 
fiissed  over  the  dogs  until 

they  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  They  only  awoke 
when  the  officer  began  to 
handcuff  the  suspects, 
Oscar  growling  at  the  be- 
mused copper,  while  Tessa 
sank  her  fangs  into  the  seat 
of  bis  pants  and  refused  to 
let  go.  Both  have  been 
relieved  of  their  duties. 


The  slags  always  get 
their  comeuppance 


c c 
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UNNY,  I 
thought  bis 
name  was 

Sean."  A friend 
was  frowning  at  the  Sun’s 
front  page  on  Wednesday, 
puzzling  over  tbe  headline: 
EVIL  TRACE  SNARED  MY 
LEE  WITH  KINKY  SEX, 
LASHED  VICTIM’S  MUM.  It 
took  a little  while  before  tbe 
muddled  soul  bad  sorted  out 
his  Tracies  from  his  Tracys, 
and  felt  at  one  again  with 
matters  of  the  day. 

He  probably  shouldn’t  have 
bothered.  The  murder  trial 
and  the  missing  toyboy  were 
two  separate  stories,  and  to  be 
perfectly  fair  the  tabloids 
spared  no  effort  in  supplying 
every  detail  of  each  case  — 
The  Shocking  Truth  About 
Blonde  Beast  Trade  Andrews 
could  be  read  on  pages  2, 3, 4. 
5 and  6 of  the  Sun,  while  on 
page  7 we  read  that  runaway 


mum  Tracy  whalin  was  fly- 
ing home  from  Florida  in 
economy  class;  14-year-old 
Sean  Ktasella  had  travelled 
earlier  in  Business.  But  the 
story  we  were  getting  was  the 
same  each  time. 

Trade  Andrews,  convicted 
on  Tuesday  of  murdering  her 
fiance  Lee  Harvey,  “was  a 
slut,  really”.  According  to 
Harvey’s  mum,  Maureen.  "He 
said  die  used  to  do  a lot  of 
rude  things.  She  was  a filthy 
woman  who  knew  how  to 
keep  a man  snared  by  her 
lovemaking.” 

He  would  have  left  her  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  sex,  she 
explained  How  filthy  can  it 
have  been,  you  wondered,  if 
he  was  happy  to  tell  his  mum 
about  it.  But  now,  mourned 
Maureen,  “his  obsession  with 
her  kinky  sex  has  killed 
him.” 

Tracy  Whalin.  according  to 
Sean's  mum,  must  have  had 
something  seriously  wrong 
with  her,  to  run  off  with  her 
son.  She's  been  physically 
sick  at  the  thought  of  them  in 
bed  together.  “He’s  only  a lit- 
tle boy.  1 don’t  know  bow  any 
mother  could  do  what  she 

did,”  she  declared,  arms 
around  her  remarkably 
knowing-looking  14-year-old. 
Hopefully,  police  have  res- 
cued Sean  in  the  nick  of  time 
— his  mum  is  worried  about 
“what  she’s  done  to  him  men- 


tally,” but  physically  he's 
fine,  if  a little  less  virginal, 
and  the  nation  holds  its 
breath  to  see  whether  his  foot- 
ball career  will  be  okay. 

Two  splendid  tabloid 
dramas,  then,  but  one  for- 
mula: an  innocent  man 
brought  down  by  a dangerous 
temptress.  With  inspired  tim- 
ing, an  ad  campaign  for  Wal- 
lis ninth ing  was  launched 
week,  featuring  sexy  broads 
senriipg  men  to  their  deaths. 
A Porsche  driver  crashes  in 
one,  a tube  driver  gets  decapi- 
tated in  another,  both  fatally 
distracted  by  a babe.  “Dress 
to  Kill”,  reads  foe  caotion. 
The  wearily  predictable  con- 
troversy which  followed  was 
presented  in  terms  of  “bad 
taste”;  in  reality,  the  discom- 
fort is  provoked  by  the  dark 
power  of  the  siren. 

Happily,  however, 
the  sirens  sure  get 
their  comeuppance. 
From  Florida  love- 
nest  to  prison  shackles,  Wha- 
lin’s  humiliation  was  swift 
and  public.  Andrews  faces  life 
in  prison  — and  common  com 
senses  seems  to  hope  that 
when  she’s  finished  rotting 
there.  She'D  rot  in  heO.  Rose 
West,  it  emerged  this  week,  is 
going  to  spend  tbe  rest  of  her 
life  behind  bars;  so  too  will 
Myra  Hlndley.  Movie  script- 
writers know  the  rules;  the 


scary  predator  got  what  she 
deserved  in  Fatal  Attraction, 
as  she  did  in  Disclosure  and 
just  about  every  other  film 
she  ever  smouldered  her  way 
through-  Nice  girls  who  don’t 
even  ask  men  out  have  it  com- 
ing to  them,  too.  if  they  look 
good  enough;  It  Is  something 
approaching  law  in  Holly- 
wood that  the  sexy  woman  al- 
ways gets  it. 

So  whenever  one  appears 
alone  in  a vaguely  sexual  con- 
text — in  tbe  shower,  say,  or 
in  her  bed  — a man  with  a 

knife  or  gtmilar  is  sore  to 
turn  up  pretty  quick  to  “pun- 
ish” her. 

IT  this  view  were  confined 
to  tabloids  and  movies,  it 
would  merely  be  tiresome. 
But  it  is  borne  out  in  the 
courts,  where  research  sug- 
gests that  judges  are  predis- 
posed to  punish  women  more 
harshly  than  men.  They  have 
a problem,  it  seems,  believing 
women  could  just  do  some- 
thing bad;  to  break  the  law 
Indicates  a rottenness  to  the 
core,  and  what's  at  a woman’s 
core?  WeD  everyone  knows 
that  one  — she’s  nothing  deep 
down  bat  a sexual  trap.  And 
when  the  crime  itself  is  sex- 
ual, the  punishment  can 
never  be  tough  enough. 

This  Is  what  is  going  on  in 
the  hysteria  over  Andrews 
a«H  Whalin.  in  the  endur- 
ing fear  and  loathing  of  Myra 
Hlndley.  We  don’t  just  want 
to  see  them  punished  for  their 
crimes.  We  are  punishing 
them  for  their  sexuality.  So 
Trade  Andrews  is  a BLONDE 
BEAST  who  went  WILD  in 
bed.  GRAVED  sex  all  the 
time,  and  liked  to  DOMI- 
NATE. No  wonder  she 
stabbed  her  fiance  to  death, 
than.  While  lan  Brady  is  all 
but  forgotten,  Myra  Hlndley 
lives  on  in  the  public  imagi- 
nation like  an  institutional 
witch;  the  peroxide  and  eye- 
liner image  bears  no  resem- 


(Me, 


Pacific  tremors 


The  global  economy  is 
overheating:  could  we  be 
heading  for  a crash? 

Alex  B rummer  looks  for  clues 
in  the  Pacific  Rim  countries 


LIFE  appears  to  be  go- 
ing swimmingly  in 
Tony  Blair's  Britain. 
Armed  with  building 
society  windfalls,  the 
nation  has  gone  on  a summer 
spending  spree  bidding  up 
house  prices  — up  12J2  per 
cent  on  a year  ago.  according 
to  the  Nationwide  — taking 
ever  more  exotic  summer  holi- 
days and  buying  internet- 
friendly  PCs.  Almost  every 
survey  shows  consumers 
flush  with  confidence.  Busi- 
ness Strategies  reported  yes- 
terday that  optimism  about 
the  economy  “is  now  at  the 
highest  level  ever  recorded”. 
In  the  City  of  London,  like 
Wall  Street  and  Frankfort, 
stock  markets  are  heralding  a 
new  era  in  which  share  prices 
defy  the  laws  of  gravity  by 
healing  relentlessly  upwards. 

I don't  want  to  spoil  tbe 
party,  but  it*s  worth  reflecting 
on  a paradox:  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely when  the  economic 
horizon  looks  most  clear  that 
the  global  economy,  and  ulti- 


mately our  own  security  and 
living  standards,  are  most  vul- 
nerable. At  home,  memories 
of  the  post-1987  overheating 
and  recession  have  already 
been  freshened  by  rising  in- 
terest rates  and  a strong 
pound  — which  has  cost  Jobs 
at  companies  like  British  Steel 
and  Royal  Doulton.  Usually, 
economic  problems  build 
slowly,  so  that  one  is  never 
quite  sure  where  the  threat 
will  come  from.  But  you  can 
be  sure  It’s  there,  taking  an 
insidious  grip  on  our  lives  and 
prosperity. 

What  distinguishes  the  cur- 
rent upswing  from  those 
which  have  gone  before  is  that 
this  time,  it's  global  — with 
Asia  at  the  folcrum.  In  much 
tbe  same  way  as  the  origins  of 
the  1929  Crash  can  be  found  in 
the  detritus  of  the  first  weald 
war  and  the  implosion  of  the 
Austrian  banking  system,  we 
may  have  to  look  for  the  9eeds 
of  the  next  such  crisis  on  the 
Pacific  Rim. 

Much  of  the  buying  power 


which  has  driven  manufactur- 
ing and  services  in  the  United 
States.  Britain  and  other 
Western  economies  has  come 
not  by  trading  among  each 
other,  but  by  doing  business 
in  what  we  used  to  call  devel- 
oping countries  and  now  label 
emerging  markets.  The 
nations  of  East  Asia  are  per- 
ceived as  miracle  economies 
with  an  unshakeable  work 
ethic,  a determination  to 
make  money  and  to  advance 
techno  Logically.  This  has  en- 
couraged Western  fond  man- 
agers and  banks  to  pour  ever 
larger  cash  sums  into  emerg- 
ing markets  — an  astonishing 
$244  billions  last  year.  At 
times  it  has  seemed  like  vir- 
tual panic  buying. 

But,  almost  without  anyone 
noticing,  conditions  in  emerg- 
ing markets  have  suddenly 
started  to  go  sour.  The  diffi- 
culties began  in  Thailand 
when  a group  of  foreign  ex- 
change traders,  including 
some  of  the  world's  largest 
investment  banks  — among 
them,  reportedly,  billionaire 
trader  George  Soros  — de- 
cided that  the  Thai  currency, 
the  baht,  was  overvalued. 
However,  it  is  not  just  tbe 
Thai  currency  which  has  been 
driven  up  to  levels  which  its 
underlying  economic  perfor- 
mance cannot  sustain:  ifs  also 
its  property  values  and  stock 
markets.  When  confidence  is 


Big,  bad  petrol  barons 

Christopher  Reed  asks:  Isn’t  there  a decent  one  anywhere ? 


YOU  don’t  have  to  be  an 
ethical  zealot,  just  a 
decent  person,  to  have 
a major  problem  every  time 
you  boy  a tank  of  petroL 
America’s  mast  politically 
correct  city,  Berkeley,  was 
recently  mocked  (in  the 
Guardian  by  me)  for  almost 
boycotting  itself  out  of  busi- 
ness by  banning  seven 
major  oil  companies  as  offi- 
cial city  suppliers.  Berfce- 
leyites  are  often  silly,  but 
they  have  a point  Where  is 
the  decent  petroleum  com- 
pany? Not  the  behemoth 
Exxon  (Esso  in  Britain), 
which  dumped  11  million 


gallons  of  erode  on  Alaska’s 
pristine  Prince  William 
Sound  in  1989,  and  immedi- 
ately hired  a PR  company  to 
blame  a boozy  skipper. 
Exxon  then  tried  to  avoid 
paying  $5  billion,  a rela- 
tively modest  sum  for  them, 
in  punitive  damages  to 
ruined  fishermen.  Three 
years  later  the  Corporation 
was  convicted  and  fined  $3.8 
million  for  defrauding  the 
US  Defence  Department, 
and  thug  the  American 
payers  who  fund  it 
The  second  biggest  name 
in  gas  is  just  as  much  of  a 
probican.  Shell  is  in  bed  with 


the  oppressive  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment which  hanged  the 
writer  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  for 
trying  to  salvage  the  land  of 
his  people,  the  Ogonis,  from 
Shell's  toxic  depredations.  It 
was  Shell,  too,  which  tried 
to  damp  the  huge  but  spent 
Brant-Spar  oil  rig  in  the 
North  Sea  last  year.  Chal- 
lenged by  Greenpeace 
(which  later  recanted).  Shell 
eventually  cancelled  its 
plans.  But  the  company  also 
makes  pesticides  that  have 
caused  Third  World  form 
workers  to  become  sterile 
because  of  contact  with  a 
substance  banned  in  the  US. 


high  Investors  will  put  their 
money  into  almost  anything 
— and  wifi  usually  overdo  it. 
The  whole  edifice  is  buOt  on 
confidence:  kick  that  away, 
and  it  all  comes  tumbling 
down. 

In  global  markets,  where 
there  are  no  exchange  con- 
trols or  other  barriers  to  pro- 
tect domestic  economies, 
there  is  also  the  danger  of 
contagion.  We  saw  it  last  at 
the  end  oT  1994  when  the 
United  States  was  forced  to 
mount  an  enormous  rescue 
operation  for  Mexico,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disease  of  over- 
heating and  unsustainable  fi- 
nancial values  spreading 
across  Latin  America.  The 
same  fears  of  contagion  are 
currently  causing  problems 
across  the  Far  East 

ATIONS  that  had 
come  to  be 
regarded  as  solid 
parts  of  the  global 
economy  have 
found  their  currencies  and 
economies  under  attack.  This 
week  the  Malaysian  govern- 
ment which  has  a particu- 
larly aggressive  attitude  to 
foreign  interlopers,  accused 
international  speculators  who 
had  turned  on  the  country’s 
currency  of  “villanious  acts  of 
sabotage”.  In  Taiwan  the  cur- 
rency has  been  driven  down 
to  an  eight-year  low;  there  has 


Texaco  are  not  much  bet- 
ter. The  firm  was  recently 
in  the  news  over  claims  of 
racism  and  anti-Semitism 
among  senior  US  managers 
— recorded  cracking  big- 
oted jokes  to  each  other 
over  the  telephone.  That 
cost  Texaco  $176  million. 
The  company  is  now  on 
Berkeley’s  blacklist  for 
dealing  with  the  murderous 
dicatorship  In  Burma. 

Chevron,  fresh  from  its 
cosy  association  with  South 
Africa’s  former  apartheid 
regime,  now  embraces  such 
promoters  of  democratic 
freedom  as  Indonesia,  with 
one  ruler  for  30  years,  and 
Nigeria.  The  firm’s  record  of 
spills  and  toxic  escapes  is 
disgraceful.  It  beat  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act’s  record  fine  in  1994 
with  a bumper  $17  million 
penalty  for  falsifying  infor- 


blance  to  Hindley  today,  yet 
remains  the  media  photo  of 
choice  because  it  shows  a sex- 
ual being,  not  a dowdy  Old 
woman. 

We  like  to  think  we’ve  come 
a long  way  since  Victorians 
busied  themselves  with  cover- 
ing table  legs  and  denying  a 
woman  could  ever  have  an  or- 
gasm. We're  pretty  impressed 
with  our  post-feminist  state  of 
affairs  — where  female  desire 
is  not  just  accepted  but  cele- 
brated, from  Madonna  to 
Minx  wiag*Tin«.  But  we’re  de- 
luding ourselves:  a woman's 
Inst  is  fine  when  she’s  felting 
it  for  foe  boys;  when  die 
really  means  it,  we  panic. 

WHAT  placed  An- 
drews beyond  the 
sexual  pale  was  not 
that  “she  did  really 
raunchy  things".  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  Harvey's  mum. 
that  she  did  them  “not  be- 
cause Lee  asked  but  because 

she  got  turned  on  by  It  her- 
self.” We  are  scandalised  by 
the  Idea  of  an  older  woman  in 
bed  with  a 14-year-old  boy. 
not  because  we  honestly  be- 
lieve the  scenario  to  be  a 
dear-cut  case  of  child  abuse. 
We  are  appalled  by  foe  feet 
that,  being  all  of  14.  Sean  can- 
not have  taken  the  lead,  so 
Whalin  must  have  really 
wanted  it.  What  a slag. 

The  stories  have  been  a 
contemporary  tabloid  dream, 
but  foe  tone  has  been  nearer 
foe  Old  Testament  It  was  en- 
tirely fitting  that  foe  first 
thing  Whalin  should  have 
done  on  entering  prison  was 
stop  eating.  For  the  sexually 
disgraced  woman,  there  is  no 
better  way  of  showing  foe 
world  that  she  is  rejecting  de- 
sire, and  can  get  her  shameful 
body  back  under  control. 
With  an  appeal  in  the  wind. 
Trade  Andrews  might  be  well 
advised  to  do  the  same  thing 
herself. 


been  a rescue  operation  in  the 
Philippines;  foe  city  state  of 
Singapore,  though  usually  in- 
vulnerable to  such  indignities, 

has  aeen  Its  Bwnnmii*  manage- 
ment uniter  pressure,  awri  in 

Hnng  i rung  fog  stock  market 
has  been  unsettled  by  a fell  In 
bank  shares  caused  by  uncer- 
tainty about  stratospheric 
property  prices.  Belief  In  foe 
region  that  large  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  would  be  pro- 
tection against  the  speculators 
has  also  been  shattered.  It  was 
quickly  discovered  that  Thai- 
land's reserves  were  largely 
illusory,  mortgaged  several 
tunes  over.  As  a result  a life- 
boat has  been  launched,  in  the 
shape  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  is  put- 
ting together  a S2M)iILion  as- 
sistance package. 

THE  .Asian  experi- 
ence -is  instructive 
because  it  demon- 
strates that  even  in 
foe  fostest  growing 
prannmips  of  the  wo  rid  confi- 
dence can  turn  rapidly — ■ with 
implications  for  all  of  ns.  A 
consequence  of  Thailand’s  dif- 
ficulties wfll  be  that  ftmd  man- 
agers in  London  and  New 
York  are  likely  to  cut  off  in- 
vestments and  tbe  IMF  will 
demand  deflationary  action, 
to  correct  the  over-exuber- 
ance. The  question  then 
arises:  bow  easily  can  the  po- 
sition be  stabilised  and  what 
will  foe  effect  be  on  other 
markets  if  it  can’t? 

In  today’s  world,  problems 
in  emerging  markets  feed 
back  to  the  West  through  fi- 
nancial institutions  like 
banks  and  funds,  which  tend 
to  cut  off  new  loans  and  in- 
vestment in  times  of  uncer- 
tainty and  which  may  eventu- 
ally be  forced  to  take  losses  on 
some  erf  their  Asian  property 
deals.  This  is  not  happening 
yet  but  ifs  foe  kind  of  banana 
skin  watchers  of  the  global 
economy  look  for.  This  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  London, 
where  as  much  as  17  per  cent 
of  foe  nation's  wealth  is  de- 
rived from  the  City. 

As  it  is,  Britain  finds  Itself 
In  a squeeze.  Gordon  Brown, 
in  an  interview  with  the 
Times  yesterday,  asked  to  be 
“judged  over  a period  of  years 
not  weeks”.  However,  he  and 
his  advisers  are  all  too  aware 
that  the  economy  Is  currently 
showing  all  the  signs  of  the 
overheating,  particularly  in 
the  housing  and  credit  mar- 
kets. to  which  it  has  been 
susceptible  in  the  past  Tbe 
strong  pound  is  already  bear- 
ing down  on  employment  with 
emblematic  companies  shed- 
ding jobs.  Several  City  fond 
managers  are  already  selling 
down  their  share  portfolios  in 
preparation  for  foe  coming 
recession.  The  trouble  is,  de- 
spite an  foe  changes  in  foe 
global  economy,  no  one  has 
yet  found  a vaccination 
against  a sudden  downturn  in 
the  trade  cycle. 


nation  about  toxic  com- 
pounds In  one  of  its  brands. 

The  Brits  are  not  absolved 
from  Big  Bad  OIL  British 
Petroleum  has  a major 
share  in  the  consortium 
that  runs  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line and  Its  terminal , from 
where  the  ill-feted  tanker 
Exxon  Valdez  departed,  BP 
Shared  modi  of  the  blame 
for  the  inadequate  safety 
measures  there. 

In  1994  BP  made  a SI  .4 
billion  settlement  over  un- 
paid taxes  for  its  Alaska  op- 
erations going  back  to  1978. 
It  has  worked  with  the  oor- 
rupt  top  brass  of  the  Colum- 
bian military  to  ensure  ac- 
cess to  the  natural  gas 
reserves  it  has  there. 

In  today’s  world,  those 
looking  to  fifl  up  the  tank 
and  keep  a clean  conscience 
are  pretty  short  of  options. 
We  might  just  have  to  walk. 


Drinkies  at 
No 10-and 
lots  of  hugs 


Bel  Littlejohn 


I'M  NOT  ashamed  to  admit 
it  Fm  a fully  signed-up 
member  of  foe  ‘‘touchy-fee- 
ly”  brigade.  .In  my  first  ifl 
years  on  this 'great  big  beauti- 
ful planet  of  ours,  my  mother 
never  hugged  me  more  than 
twice  a day.  I guess  she  was 
just  buried  in  the  emotional 
and  physical  straitjacket  of  an 
earlier,  more  repressive  age. 
I’ve  come  to  terms  with  it, 
though,  my  God,  it's  been  dif- 
ficult I am  now  reconciled  to 
my  elderly  mother:  in  a beau- 
tiful, big-hearted  gesture  of 
reconciliation  I even  dedi- 
cated foe  first  volume  of  my 
award-winning  autobiogra- 
phy to  her  (Mummy  You  Al- 
ways Hated  Me  by  Bel  Little- 
john, Minerva,  £17.95). 

And  It's  this  sense  of  the 
“touchy-feely”  that  this 
country  has  been  so  sorely 
lacking  these  past  20  years 
under  foe  Tory  jackboot  We, 
the  ordinary  citizens,  never 
felt  wanted,  never  felt  hugged. 
But  in  just  three  short 
months,  Tony  has  changed  all 
that  Suddenly,  we  all  feel 
truly  part  of  things  — at  least 
that  was  the  overwhelming 
view  of  those  of  us  who  were 
invited  to  Tony  and  Cherie's 
last  Wednesday  for  drinks, 
chats,  frank  exchanges  — and 
hugs. 

Lets  face  rt,  this  whole 
country  has  felt  different, 
really  different,  ever  since 
that  bright  May  mom  when 
Tony  and  Cherie  captured  foe 
heart  and  soul  of  foe  nation. 
How  is  it  different?  foe  hard- 
bitten cynic  may  ask.  To 
which  the  answer  is.  it  Just 
feels  different.  Lovely  and  dif- 
ferent, if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  And  its  been  feeling  dif- 
ferent for  three  months  now, 
three  totally  fantastic  months 
in  which  Tony  Blair  and  New 
Labour  have  transformed  this 
nation  of  ours  into  a loving, 
caring,  huggy  community, 
t*  By' having  their  Lottery 
spendings  diverted  towards 
foe  prestigious  Millennium 
Dome,  foe  poor  and  under- 
privileged have  bad  a sense  erf 
pride  and  joy  returned  to 
them.  Likewise,  foe  removal 
of  free  higher  education  has 
helped  create  a truly  just  and 
caring  society  in  which  those 
cm  the  bottom  rung  of  society 
have  a real  sense  of  belonging. 
At  long  last,  they  will  no 
longer  feel  any  need  to  crave 
unrealistic  futures. 

Those  of  us  on  the  steering 
committee  of  foe  new  top-level 
policy-group  tor  Formulating 
Access  Tactics,  Challenging 
Attitudes  and  Targeting  Strat- 
egies are  continuing  to  evolve 
input  on  radical  new  policies 
for  foe  years  ahead. 

Take  just  one  Instance,  cut- 


ting down  on  crime.  Unlike 
the  divisive  Tory  administra- 
tion, we  have  no  wish  to  pur- 
sue a reactionary  line.  There 
is  truly  horrendous  over- 
crowding in  our  prisons,  caus- 
ing insuperable  hardship 
among  Prison  Governors, 
High  Court  Judges  and  senior 
figures  in  foe  Home  office, 
not  least  to  Jack,  the  Home 
Secretary.  “Tough  on  crime, 
tough  on  foe  causes  of  crime” 
was  our  election  promise. 
Happily,  our  committee  has 
discovered  that  in  99  cases  out 
of  100  crime  is,  in  feet:  caused 
by  the  criminals  foezhselves. 
This  means  that  we  are  going 
to  reduce  prison  numbers  by 
cracking  down  hard  on  the 
criminal,  but  in  a very  Chris- 
tian. very  caring  way 
Voluntary  euthanasia,  tor 
Instance.  As  a party,  we  have 
always  been  totally  against 
the  reintroduction  of  Capital 
Punishment,  it  is  a barbaric 
practice,  totally  at  odds  with 
an  environmentally-aware 
society,  wasting  valuable  en- 
ergy resources  which  we 
should  be  conserving.  For  us. 
foe  electric  chair  has  no  place 
in  fee  Mtoannhim  Experi- 
ence. Consequently  Peter 
Mandelson  has  already  issued 
express  instructions  that  no 
electric  chair  is  to  be  dis- 
played in  the  main  body  of 
Richard  Rodgers’s  beautiful 
dome.  But,  more  and  more, 
our  Research  Unit  has  been 
hearing  from  the  long-term 
prisoners  themselves  that 
they  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  more 
folly  in  a framework  plan  to 
deprtoritise  the  parameters  of 
overdue  life  conservation. 


e are  not  talk- 
ing compul- 
sory termina- 
tion.” announced  Jack  Straw 
over  a cup  of  decaff  at  our  last 
meeting,  bless  him.  “We  are 
simply  extending  choice.  We 
wish  to  liberate  criminal 
resources  by  downsizing  core 
prison-style  communities 
through  Increasing  overall 
awareness  erf  post-life  opportu- 
nities. Benefits  to  the  prison 
population  are  many.  Put  sim- 
ply. those  who  take  the  volun- 
tary euthanasia  option  win  be 
granted  priority  status  in  ac- 
cessing eternity.  Those  who 
are  unahia  or  unwilling  to 
make  foe  choice  will  undergo 
a ten-point  self-assessment 
programme,  leading  hi  most 
cases  to  the  implementation  of 
viable  long-term  life-downsiz- 
ing procedures.  It's  fairer,  it’s 
kinder,  it’s  more  modem.” 
And  let  me  tell  yon  this.  We 
left  that  meeting  feeling  really 
good  about  ourselves.  Up  goes 
the  Dome.  Down  goes  foe 
criminal  element  And  at  long 
last  we  let  the  Indonesians 
make  up  their  own  minds. 
Tony  tackles  foe  problem  of 
education,  education  and  edu- 
cation. and  how  to  reduce  foe 
spread  of  it  Tough  on  educa- 
tion, and  tough  on  foe  causes 
of  education.  And.  yes,  foe 
great  Noel  Gallagher  gets  to 
go  to  Downing  Street  Are  you 
feeling  good?  Are  you  feeling 
hugged?  Are  you?  Mmmmzn. 
Me  too. 
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Mohammed  Al  Jawahiri 


The  Guardian  Friday  August  1 1997 


Pure  poetry 
of  politics 
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THE  Iraqi  poet  Al 
Jawahiri,  who  has 
died  aged  98,  was 
one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented Arab  poets  of 
all  time.  Passionate,  contro- 
versial, the  poetry  of  the 
"singer  for  the  sunlight” 
reflected  his  country's  turbu- 
lent history.  Never  a passive 
witness,  his  stance  was  often 
contradictory,  as  were  his 
relations  with  the  monarchy, 
the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Baath  Party. 

Al  Jawahiri  died  In  Damas- 
cus, Syria,  having  Anally  fled 
his  homeland  in  1979.  In  1995 
the  Saddam  Hussein  regime 
stripped  him  of  citizenship. 

AI  Jawahiri  was  bom  in  the 
holy  Shiite  Muslim  city  of  Al 
Najaf.  The  family  name,  Al 
Jawahiri  (the  jeweller)  was 
derived  from  the  title  of  a 
book.  The  Jewels  of  Words. 
written  by  the  poet's  great- 
grandfather. His  father,  a 
cleric  and  unpublished  poet, 
wanted  his  son  to  become  a 
religious  leader,  but  Al  Jawa- 
hiri quickly  became  con- 
scious of  his  literary  abilities. 
He  published  his  first  poems 
in  1921.  followed  by  a collec- 
tion in  1923. 

In  1927  he  moved  to  Bagh- 
dad as  a teacher.  His  flamboy- 
ant temperament  led  to 
clashes  with  the  director  of 
the  education  ministry,  who 
sacked  him  after  accusing  Al 


Morris  Milgram 


Jawahiri  of  publishing  a 
poem  in  praise  of  Shiite  Iran. 

However,  the  education 
minister  admired  the  young 
teacher’s  poetry  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Ring  Faisal, 
who  was  then  ruling  under 
Britain's  League  of  Nations 
mandate,  and  made  Al  Jawa- 
hiri a courtier.  The  poet 
called  “my  son”  by  Faisal, 
was  one  of  the  few  people 
with  direct  access  to  the  king. 
But  Al  Jawahiri  soon 
resigned,  something  he  later 
regretted. 

Working  as  a poet  journal- 
ist and  teacher,  in  the  1930s 
he  became  close  to  a group  of ! 
left-leaning  inteipHtnais  His 
second  collection  of  poetry 
was  published  in  1935.  His 
Journalism  was  critical  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  its  British 
backers.  He  supported  a suc- 
cession of  military  coups,  in- 
cluding the  1941  Resheed  Aali 
Al  Kilanl  coup,  which  ended 
with  the  British  occupation  of 
Baghdad. 

Al  Jawahiri  went  on  to 
write  a series  of  poems  in 
praise  of  the  Red  Army.  In 
1948  he  visited  London 'as  a 
member  of  a delegation  of 
Iraqi  MPs.  The  mid-1950s  saw 
him  briefly  editing  the  Syrian 
paper  Al  Jundi  [The  Soldier] 
before  his  return,  in  1957,  to 
Baghdad.  A year  later  he 
backed  the  coup  led  by  Briga- 
dier Kassem  which  overthrew 


tbe  monarchy,  and  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  writ- 
era'  union,  but  following 
clashes  between  the  ruling 
Baathists  and  the  commu- 
nists he  went  into  exile  in 
Prague  from  1961  until  the 

1968  Iraqi  coup.  He  left  again 

in  the  early  1970s  when  the 
new  regime  turned  on  the  left, 
and  returned  briefly  at  the 
end  of  the  decade,  but  with 
Saddam's  accession  he  left  for 
good. 

A further  seven  volumes  of 
his  work  were  published  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980.  The  style 
of  his  poetry  was  traditional, 
sticking  to  the  classical  bu- 

fiour  metre  of  Arabic  poetry; 
but  he  varied  and  enriched 
the  themes,  covering  love, 
politics,  nature,  social  events, 
history  and  emotions.  He  was 
often  criticised  for  his  glorifi- 
cation of  violence,  following  a 
poem  which  he  wrote  in  1948 
after  his  brother  Jaafar  was 
killed  in  a demonstration. 

Al  Jawahiri,  the  jeweller 
and  wizard  of  words,  lost  his 
wife  Ove  years  ago  and  his 
son  Furat  some  months  ago. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

Khalld  al-Mubarak 

Al  Jawahiri  (Mohammed  Mahdi 
Ibn  Al  Hussein  Ibn  Abd  Ml  Ibn 

Sahib  Al  Jawahiri),  poet,  bom  „ . . 

July  26, 1899:  died  July  27. 1997  Wizard  of  words . . . Al  Jawahiri,  on®  of  tbe  greatest  Arab  poets  photo;  alhayat  picture  library 


Matiu  Rata 


DURING  the  great  sub- 
urbanisation  of  the 
postwar  United 
States.  Morris  Mil- 
grain,  who  has  died  aged  81, 
resolved  to  end  the  unwritten 
law  that  new  and  decent  hous- 
ing was  for  whites  only.  It 
was  part  of  a half-century 
battle  by  Milgram,  a lifelong 
socialist  for  civil  liberties , 
and  racial  equality  in  the  US; 
one  that  took  in  expulsion 
from  college  and  repeated  ar- 
rests during  the  1930s. 

To  pioneer  "open”  or 
racially  integrated  housing  In 
the  early  1950s,  before  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
overturning  school  segrega- 
tion, was  not  easy.  And  it  was 
not  until  1968  that 
the  first  "fair  housing”  law 
would  be  enacted  by  the  US 
Congress. 

After  learning  the  building 
business  from  his  ihlher-in- 
law.  Milgram  built  two 
racially  integrated  communi- 
ties in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
Concord  Park  and  Greenbelt 
Knoll  — to  which  he  and  his 
family  moved.  Pairing  meticu- 
lous attention  to  architecture 
and  landscaping,  Milgram 
aimed  to  create  "stable  inte- 
grated neighbourhoods” 
where  whites  and  blacks 
would  move  in  and  stay,  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  build- 
ing industry  that  Integrated 
housing  could  be  profitable. 

He  recruited  well-known 
liberals  such  as  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt and  two-time  presiden- 
tial candidate  Adlai  Steven- 


son, and  civil  rights  figures 
including  James  Farmer  and 
tbe  black  former  baseball  star 
Jackie  Robinson  to  his 
organisations:  Partners  in 
Housing.  Open  Housing 
Group,  and  the  Fund  for  an 
Open  Society. 

Residential  segregation  was 
viewed  by  many  as  impossi- 
ble to  overcome.  As  Farmer 
explained,  it  was  not  enough 
to  oppose  segregation,  the 1 
issue  was  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  create  integration  in 
housing.  Offering  low  interest 
and  low-cost  mortgages.  Mil- 
gram's  projects  ultimately  at- 
tracted 20,000  residents  in 
more  than  10  states,  along 
with  thousands  of  investors 
to  whom  Milgram  proudly  of- 
fered a good  return  on  a wor- 
thy cause. 

The  projects  met  resistance. 


When  he  began  Concord  Park 
and  Greenbelt  KnoIL  no  bank 
would  provide  routine  con- 
struction loans;  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee 
helped  Milgram  locate  indi- 
vidual investors  for  18 
months  until  a bank  was 
found.  An  attempt  in  1959  to 
build  two  integrated  housing 
developments  in  Deerfield,  Il- 
linois, an  all-white  suburb  of 
Chicago,  failed  when  the  town 
used  "eminent  domain”  to 
seize  both  land  parcels  for 
parks  after  construction  had 
started.  The  US  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  hear  Mil- 
gram’s  appeal. 

But  soon  after,  the  incom- 
ing Kennedy  administration 
brought  Milgram  to  Washing- 
ton DC  to  create  integrated 
housing.  The  New  Frontier 
reformers  were  acutely  em- 
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barrassed  by  the  racism  that 
overseas  diplomats,  particu- 
larly those  from  new  black 
African  states,  were  encoun- 
tering in  the  still  segregated 
US  capital.  Mllgram's  com- 
pany bought  several  build- 
ings and  created  637  units  of 
integrated  housing. 

Mil  gram  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  the  son  of  Russian 
Jewish  Immigrants.  He  said 
he  became  a socialist  aged 
eight,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  four  older  sisters.  He 
entered  City  College  of  New 
York  in  1933,  but  was  expelled 
after  he  protested  against  a 
visit  by  representatives  of  the 
Italian  fascist  government, 
which,  he  recalled,  all  first 
years  were  required  to  attend. 
He  finished  his  degree  at 
Dana  College  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Out  of  college  he  joined  the 
Workers’  Defence  League,  a 
socialist  group  founded  in 
1936  to  help  southern  share- 
croppers and  to  defend  the 
civil  liberties  of  union  orga- 
nisers and  radicals.  He  was 
one  of  a dozen  jailed  for  dis- 
tributing leaflets  in  Jersey 
City. 

There  Mayor  Frank  Hague 
prohibited  all  union  meet- 
ings, leafleting  and  picketing. 
Milgram  appeared  alongside 
American  Socialist  Party 
leader.  Norman  Thomas  in  a 
famous  Life  magazine  cover 
showing  Thomas  being  pelted 
with  eggs  by  “veterans"  when  , 
he  attempted  to  speak  in  New- 1 
ark.  Hague's  laws  were  ulti-  i 


mately  overturned  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court  in  1939. 

Milgram  became  New  Jer- 
sey’s WDL  secretary  for  S25  a 
week.  610  less  than  he  was 
getting  at  the  New  Deal’s 
Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. He  rose  to  national  sec- 
retary of  WDL.  and  was 
elected  to  the  Socialist  Party's 
national  executive. 

In  1940,  Milgram  and  the 
WDL  took  up  the  defence  of 
Odell  Waller,  a young  share- 
cropper who  had  shot  and 
killed  his  landlord  in  a dis- 
pute over  a 208-bushel  wheat 
crop.  Waller  was  quickly 
tried  and  condemned  to  death 
by  an  all-white  jury  in  Vir- 
ginia that  included  several 
landlords.  The  WDL  appealed 
against  the  conviction,  argu- 
ing that  Virginia's  poll  tax 
laws  effectively  excluded 
sharecroppers  and  thereby 
prevented  a fair  trial 

Working  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Peoples' 
Thurgood  Marshall  — later  a 
US  Supreme  Court  justice  — 
the  WDL  won  five  stays  of  ex- 
ecution for  Waller  during  the 
next  two  years.  But  in  1942  he 
was  executed.  Milgram  was 
the  only  white  person  invited 
to  Waller's  funeraL 

Some  “2,500  black  men  and 
women  from  all  over  Vir- 
ginia," he  recalled  in  1971, 
“gathered  in  a tiny  Gretna 
Virginia  church  where  eight 
ministers  officiated.  When  it 
was  my  turn  to  speak,  I stood 
in  silence  and  wept  before  1 1 


Frances  Lee-Henshall 


Helping  women  face  up  to  cancer 


FRANCES  Lee-Henshall, 
who  has  died  aged  33, 
was  an  award-winning 
medical  journalist  who  defied 
racial  stereotyping  and  sur- 
vived two  battles  with  cancer. 

Born  in  Montserrat,  Lee- 
Henshall  moved  to  Poplar  in 
east  London  as  a baby.  She  , 
left  school  at  16  and  studied  ' 
contemporary  dance,  but  j 
after  a leg  injury,  decided  to  | 


become  a teacher.  After  a 
year  in  Florence  learning  Ital- 
ian she  took  a science  degree 
at  Manchester  Polytechnic, 
and  then  trained  in 
journalism. 

She  became  the  first  black 
journalist  employed  by  the 
Doctor  and  Hospital  Doctor 
magazines.  Working  in  a ' 
white,  middle-class  and  pre- 
dominantly  male  profession, , 


she  soon  acquired  a reputa- 
tion for  quality  writing,  integ- 
rity. perseverance  and  an 
ability  to  spot  trends. 

Beautiful  and  chic,  she  also 
taught  aerobics  and  dance.  In 
1993  she  married  her  long- 
time partner,  Mark.  A year 
later,  she  went  freelance,  hav- 
ing been  highly  commended 
by  the  UK  Press  Gazette  in 
the  news  reporter  of  the  year 


category  and  shortlisted  for 
the  Medical  Journalists' 
Association  Awards.  Seven 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  child,  Nathan,  she  was 
diagnosed  as  having  cancer. 
Despite  the  effects  of  chemo- 
therapy and  radiotherapy, 
Lee-Henshall  wrote  on,  fii- , 
felled  by  a desire  to  raise  can- 
cer awareness  among  women. ' 
Last  summer,  when  her  can- 1 


long-lost  rights 
of  Maoris 


Vision  of  blacks  and  whites  living  together 


Radiant . . . Lee-Henshall 

cer  went  into  remission,  her 
startlingly  frank,  informative 
and  optimistic  article  on  sur- 
viving cancer  arrived  at  Cos- 


could  talk."  Profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  Waller,  case, 
Mngram  “resolved  to  trans- 
form the  WDL  into  a new  abo- 
litionist agency  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  racial  discrimin- 
ation." 

Many  years  later.  Milgram 
provided  vital  information 
about  the  case  to  historian 
Richard  Sherman,  for  his  1992 
The  Case  of  Odell  Waller  and 
Virginia  Justice.  1940-1942. 
Milgram  then  co-organised 
east  coast  forums  on  tbe  book. 

Milgram  left  the  WDL  staff 
in  1947,  though  he  remained  a 
board  member.  He  then  began 
his  career  in  housing. 

In  1968  the  federal  govern- 
ment honoured  Milgram  with 
the  first  national  Human 
Rights  Award.  In  1975,  with 
James  Farmer,  Milgram  co- 
founded the  Fund  for  an  Open 
Society,  offering  low-interest 
and  low-cost  mortgages  to 
people  of  all  race  making 
“pro-integration  move"  into 
previously  segregated  areas. 
Two  years  later  Milgram 
summarised  his  work  in  Good 
Neighbourhood:  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Open  Housing.  He  do- 
nated his  voluminous  records 
to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  In  Philadel- 
phia. He  married  four  time 
and  is  survived  by  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

Jon  Bloom 

Morris  Milgram,  housing 
pioneer,  bom  May  29. 1916:  died 
June  22, 1997 


mopolitan.  By  the  time  the 
piece  was  published,  last 
March,  she  had  relapsed. 
Again  she  stoically  faced 
death  and  continued  to  write. 

Her  last  few  months  were 
spent  in  radiant  health,  fill- 
filling her  obsession  for 
gardening  ■—  and  her  death 
was  unexpected.  She  had  been 
hoping  to  write  a novel 
and  a hook  on  cancer  to 
benefit  women  of  all 
cultures. 

Joy  Francis 

Frances  Lee-HenshaJI,  journal- 
ist, bom  February  29,  1964:  died 
July  20. 1897 


AS  THE  New  Zealand 
Labour  government's 
minister  of  Maori  af- 
fairs "between  1972  and  1975. 
Matiu  Rate,  who  has  died 

aged  63  following  a car  acci- 
dent, set  up  the  crucial 
Waltangl  Tribunal  which 
looked  at  the  1840  Treaty  of 

Waitpngi  commitments  be- 
tween the  British  Crown  and 
Maori  tribes  of  New  Zealand. 

The  tribunal's  functions 
gradually  expanded  to  inves- 
tigate historic  claims  around 
the  treaty,  which  bad  suppos- 
edly offered  security  for 
Maori  lands  and  fisheries  in 
return  for  acceptance  of  the 
British  crown's  sovereignty. 
The  tribunal  recognised  the 
agreement  as  tbe  founding 
document  of  the  country; 

Rata  was  a pioneering  ad- 
vocate of  a nuclear-free- 
Paclfic,  and  as  a minister  set 
out  cm  a naval  vessel  to  pro- 
test against  south  Pacific  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing. 
He  was  also  a Maori  national- 
ist and  having  been  a pillar 
of  tbe  Labour  Party  he  quit 
in  1979,  frustrated  at  what  he 
saw  as  parliament’s  slow 
pace  in  moving  to  honour  its 
treaty  obligations. 

He  then  set  up  the  left-lean- 
ing Maori  self-deterroin  ation 
movement  Mann  Motohake 
and  ran  under  its  banner  In  a 
June  1980  byelection.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Labour  Party, 
as  he  was  in  subsequent 
elections. 

Rata  was  born  in  Te  Hapua, 
near  the  northern  tip  of  New 
Zealand.  He  had  been  a sea- 
man and  trade  union  official, 
before  entering  parliament  at 
the  age  of  29  via  one 
of  the  then  four  constitu- 
ency electorates  reserved  for 
New  Zealanders  of  Maori 
descent 

After  leaving  parliament 
Rate  was  a prominent  advo- 
cate for  Maoris  in  fishing  and 
land  grievances.  He  was  also 
executive  director  and  chief 
negotiator  of  the  Muri- 
whenua  Runanga,  an  associa- 
tion covering  most  of  the 
tribes  in  the  far  north  of  the 
North  Island. 

He  remained  nationally 
active.  He  was  an  important 
figure  during  the  1991  negoti- 
ations which  led  to  the  Alli- 
ance, a broad  left  and  green 
coalition.  Rate's  last  parlia- 
mentary contest  was  as  part 
of  the  Alliance  in  New  Zea- 
land’s last  first-past-the-post 
general  election  in  1993.  He 
campaigned  for  electoral 
reform  and  for  ecologically 
sustainable  socialism. 

Mana  Motuhake  foiled  to 
dislodge  Labour  under  first- 
past-the-post,  but  Rata  played 
a major  if  indirect  role  in 


Birthdays 

Uonel  Bart,  composer, 
lyricist,  67;  Derek  Birdsall, 
graphic  designer  and 
typographer.  63;  Karen 
Black,  actress,  55;  Janet 
Gough,  educationalist,  57; 
Frank  Hauser,  stage 
director,  75;  Mervyn 
Kitchen,  cricket  umpire,  57; 
Jack  Kramer,  tennis 
champion.  76;  Prof  Monty 
Losowsky.  gastroenterolo- 
gist 66;  Stanley  Middleton, 
novelist,  78;  Prof  Wyndraeth 
Morris-Jones,  political 
scientist,  79;  Caroline 
Newman,  director,  Greater 
London  Forum  for  the 
Elderly,  57;  Patrick  Nixon, 
High  Commissioner  to 
Zambia,  53;  Richard 
Pearson,  actor,  79;  Prof  Ben 
Roberts,  industrial  relations 
expert  80;  Yuri  Romanenko, 
Soviet  cosmonaut  53;  Andy 
Roxburgh,  football  coach,  54; 
Yves  Saint-Laurent,  haute 
couturier,  61;  Jeffrey  Segal, 
actor  and  playwright  77;  The 
Rt  Rev  Prof  Stephen  Sykes, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  58;  Prof  Laurie 
Taylor,  sociologist  and  - 
broadcaster,  61;  Robert 
Thomas,  sculptor.  71; 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  lawyer,  33; 
Maris:  Wright,  footballer,  34. 


ending  Labour's  halfcentwy 
dominance  of  New  Zealand 
Maori  politics.  He  helped  pre- 
pare the  political  and  psycho- 
logical ground  which  permit- 
ted the  younger  and.  more 
pragmatic  Maori-led  New 
Zealand  First  Party  to  extin- 
guish Labour's  hold  on.  the 
Maori  electorate  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1996  election.  New  Zea- 
land’s first  mixed  member 
proportional  representation 
contest 

New  Zealand  First's  leader, 
Winston  Peters,  is  now  dep- 
uty prime  minister  and  trea- 
surer In  a centre-right  coali- 
tion government.  For  the 
first  time,  Maori  parliamen- 
tary representation  In  the 
unicameral  parliament  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  Maoris  La  . the 
electorate.  And  there  is 
a greater  consensus  among 
the  main  parties  about 
the  role  of  the  Treaty  or 

Waltangl. 

For  the  Maori  elder  and 
National  Party  figure  Sir 
Graham  Latimer.  Rata  had 
made  an  unequalled  contri- 
bution to  the  Maori  cause.  On 
the  left,  while  there  was  ap- 
prehension about  an  impor- 


Waitangi  claims . . . Rata 

font  ally  lost  in  the  battle  to 
win  the  Maori  electorate 
back  from  the  right  there 
was  also  appreciation  of  a vi- 
sionary. who  through,  the 
Waitangi  Tribunal  had  trans- 
formed New  Zealand's  politi- 
cal landscape. 

Matiu  Rata  was  comfort- 
able working  in  the  some- 
times conflicting  Maori  and 
non-Maori  societies,  and  in 
reconciling  issues  which  for 
more  than  150  years  were  left 
unresolved.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Ed  Lane 

Matiu  Rata,  politician,  born 
March  26,  1934;  died  July  25, 
1997 


Death  Notices 

CAIRNS.  On  290i  Jucy  Harthar  May 
Calms  al  Sunderland.  Betavac1  arils  ol  Tre- 
vor and  mnttwr  of  Conrad  fid  Edmund. 
Requiem  Mau  al  Si.  Cecilia's  Ctiurcn  on 
Monday  4th  August  at  0.00am  ftftwad  by 
Cremation  at  Suuterlond  Crematorium  at 
ItUXtem.  No  flowers  by  request  but  dona- 
Hona  may  be  mads  to  CA.F.OO. 
STOKER.  Richard  Tirana*,  died  suddenly 
and  penoaftiiry.  July  SBBi.  aged  IN  pn  A 
memorial  service  shall  bo  arranged  later. 
Afl  anqulrtm  0WO3  625  405. 
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SL  JAMES'S  CJE.  SCHOOL.  I would  Ilka  to 
express  Bn  deep  appreciation  of  afl  of  us 
at  SL  Jamas's  CE.  School  In  Famwtti.  lor 
Via  many  espreMtona  ol  sympathy  we  have 
received  from  all  aver  the  county,  wo 
have  had  so  many  It  la  ImnoaattN  to  monk 
everyone  indtvkhuUly.  Knowing  Ml  *> 
many  poopla  were  supporting  ut,  and  prey- 
ing lor  us  was  a great  source  of  ttenoth 
and  encouragement.  Yours  ilncarely. 
Davht  Bowes,  Head  Teacher.. 

In  Memoriam 

QLANVIL1JE.  Resbnld.  UeBmMl  UtoMar. 
Manchester  Quanflan  reader.  Bora  Awyaa 
1st  1897.  died  Juno  6th  1857.  Loved  and 
honoured  always.  Mary.  John.  Suren. 
HORNE,  Ms,  of  BsMre  PSIH  Lon*"' 
NW3:  ex-Mlnor  Group  Newspapers,  died 
suddenly  on  July  13 1997,  agad  73.  Iris  waa 
a much  lovad.  wondstlul  Mend  and  mentor 
who  wfU  be  greatly  mtopad  by  .all  her 
blends.  She  was  a devoted  aoclalM  and 
trade  ixikxUet  wnese  political  taflli  was  car- 
ried Into  her  daily  Wo. 

Births 

MON  CHBR.  Alter  the  warty  now  the  lay. 
Thank  you  lor  29WB7.  You  are  my  world 
and  now  we  have  a satellite.  Youre  Planet 
■To  piece  your  sonounesment  telephone 
0171  n3  4597  or  ta  UT71  7M  4129  between 
Sam  ana  3pm  Man-Fri. . 


Jackdaw 


Karma  kills 

THE  Buddhist  concept  of  dis- 
ease is  a multi-tiered  system 
of  causes.  The  following  anal- 
ogy will  explain:  a man 
drinks  a bottle  of  vodka,  steps 
out  of  the  pub,  and  blindly 
walks  into  the  road,  where  he 
is  at  once  knocked  down  and 
killed  by  an  oncoming  bus. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the 
man's  death?  The  apparent 
cause  was  being  knocked 
down  by  a bus — analogous  to 
dying  of  lung  cancer.  A 
deeper  cause  was  being 
drunk — analogous  to  the 
cancer  being  caused  by  smok- 
ing. But  why  was  he  drunk? 
Because  he  was  unhappy — 
analogous  to  the  actual  cause 


originating  in  the  mind- And 
I why  was  he  unhappy?  Be- 
cause his  wife  had  left  him  — 
analogous  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  (Karma). 

Hence  the  Buddhist  would 
ultimately  say  that  the  lung 
cancer  was  created  by  nega- 
tive karma;  the  negative  ener- 
gy created  by  dependence 
upon  a negative  thought  or  its 
consequent  actions  (in  this 
I^e  or  a past  life),  and  there- 
fore ultimately  to  remove 
somebody's  predisposition  to 
disease  one  would  need  to 
remove  the  negative  karma  . 

Karma  makes  sense  of  why 
two  people  can  both  spend 
their  lives  smoking  40  c Iga- 
rettes  a day  and  why  one  dies 
of  lung  cancer  and  the  other 
lives  to  be  a hundred  and  dies 
of  natural  causes.  Unless  the 
root  cause  of  negative  karma 
to  experience  a particular  ef- 
fect exists,  the  secondary 
causes  cannot  function. 

A good  life  leads  to  a long  life, 
according  to  Positice  Health. 

Serious  games 

THE  serious  games  exhibi- 
tion demands  a great  deal  of 
its  audience.  Visitors  to  the 


show,  being  held  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Barbican  Art  Gal- 
lery, London,  are  encouraged 
to  collaborate,  choose,  chal- 
lenge and  communicate  — 
both  with  each  other  and  the 
work.  The  exhibition  of  eight 
interactive  works  is  not  only 
proof  of  the  growing  accep- 
tance of  technology-based  art 
but  illustrates  how  much  ftm 
it  can  be  and  bow  diverse  and 
advanced  it  is  becoming. 
When  art  meets  technology  it  is 
loud,  bold  and  demands  a reac- 
tion firm  the  viewer,  says 
Creative  Review. 

Winningisms 

THE  metaphysics  of  consum- 
erism are  much  studied,  of 
course,  since  it  seems  to  be 
the  century's  winning  ism 
(Americans  have  shown  that 
whole  art  forms  can  be  made 
through  creative  browsing.) 
Producer  ism,  its  surprisingly 
French  counterpart,  is  much 
less  well  diagnosed.  The  Eif- 
fel Tower  itself  is  a prime  ex- 
ample of  pure  producer-ism, 
of  metier-mania;  a thing  built 
by  an  engineer  as  a self-suffi- 
cient work,  whose  only  func- 
tion is  to  stand  there  and  be 


admired  for  having  been  en- 
gineered. The  French  ideal  of 
a world  in  which  everyone 
has  a metier  but  no  customers 
to  trouble  him  is  more  practi- 
cal than  it  might  seem .. . 
When  the  two  ideals  — of  ab- 
solute professionalism  unfet- 
tered by  customers  and  of 
tourism  unaffected  by  locals 
— collide,  trouble  happens, 
pain  is  caused.  Americans 
long  for  a closed  society  in 
which,  everything  can  be 
bought,  where  labourers  are 
either  hidden  or  dressed  up 
as  non-humans,  so  as  not  to 
be  disconcerting. This  place 

is  called  Disneyworld. 

The  French  dream  of  a 
place  where  everyone  can 
practice  a metier  in  self- 
enclosed  perfection,  with  the 
people  to  be  served  only  on 
sufferance,  as  extras,  to  be 
knocked  down  the  moment 
they  act  up. This  place,  come 
to  think  of  it,  is  called  Paris  in 
July. 

Neio  Yorker  on  Paris  in  the 
summer. 

Cure  for  cats 

AIDS  and  Qxte  crept  into  our  j 
consciousness  around  the  I 


same  time,  and  are  both  still 
very  much  with  us.  The  com- 
parison may  seem  horrible, 
trivialisuig  a vast  human  trag- 
edy and  magnifying  a minor 
artistic  embarrassment  way 
out  of  proportion,  but  the  sim- 
ilarities are  there:  both  are 
pandemic,  spreading  end- 
lessly. cropping  up  just  when 
you  think  they'll  disappear. . 
Both  cause  extreme  grief  and 
depression  in  the  groups  most 
at  risk.  And  there  are  signs 
of  hopeful  treatments  lately, 
but  still  no  guaranteed 
cure. 

Like  Aids,  Gate  was  a by- 
product of  a permissive  time, 
encouraged  butnot  caused  by 
changes  in  popular  music  in  j 
the  way  Aids  was  abetted  but  j 

not  caused  by  changes  in 

social  mores. 

Village  Voice. 

Body  politic  . 

WRITING  about  the  body  (or, 
more  worryingly,  “the  body’O 
has  become  an  academic  in- 
dustry; over  the  past  decade 
we  have  been  informed  about 
private  bodies,  public  bodies, 
bodies  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. early  Christianity,  me- 


dieval Europe,  rural  Greece; 
we  have  learnt  about  pos- 
sessed bodies,  starving  - 
bodies,  dancing  bodies,  gen- 
dered bodies,  dissected 
bodies. 

For  scholars  working 
across  a wide  range  of  disci- 
plines — history,  sociology, 
cutural  studies,  literary  criti- 
cism, feminism  and,  most 
recently,  anthropology —fo- 
cusing on  the  body  appeared 
to  offer  a kind  of  solution  to 


SURrUR'S 

PATH 


Free  waves . Surfer’s  Path 


the  theoretical  tangles  of  tbe 
1980S. 

Bodies  to  call  our  own?  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Surf  strife 

WHO  the  hell  do  we  think  we 
are?  We  travel  a long  tiring 
road  to  the  ocean's  shore,  and 
what  do  we  do?  We  argue  and 
fight  among  ourselves. 

I mean,  think  about  it  surf- 
ers badmouthing  boards,  bad- 
mouthing  kayakers,  and  vice 
versa;  round  and  round,  fight- 
ing for  the  peak,  coming  to 
blows.  Get  a grip,  chill  out. 

Don’t  think  me  a hippy;  Tm 
not  Tm  just  someone  with  a 
little  spare  time  on  their 
hands  which  I like  to  spend  in 
the  waves.  I haven't  got  time 
to  fight  In  the  eye  of  the  uni- 
verse I'm  a may-fly;  hatched 
for  one  brief  day.  And  in  that 
day,  I will  age,  my  hair  will 
thin  and  my  joints  will  dry . In 
the  evening  I win  die  and  be- 
come dust  I haven't  time  to 
feud.  Getoffmy  wavelhear 
you  say.  Yeah,  right;  your  ' 
wave  for  a millisecond  in 
time,  then  the  ocean  reclaims 
it  with  disdain. 

No  one  owns  a break,  be 


they  "locals"  or  not  No  one 
owns  a wave,  and  no  one  has 
the  right  to  claim  it  as  their 
own.  Those  that  do,  beware, 
for  nobody  rides  the  ocean 
with  impunity.  It's  a feet  that 
a lot  of  surfing  magazines  en- 
courage the  battling  factions, 
printing  letters  reading  like 
declarations  of  war,  stirring 
the  pot  of  discord. 

And  there  we  all  are,  out  mi 
the  break;  griping  and  groan- 
ing with  one  another,  swim- 
ming in  the  crap  pumped  into 
our  beautiful  seas;  missing 
the  bigger  picture.  Spending 
our  brief  existence  in  conflict 
with  one  another,  instead  of 
kicking  the  ass  of  those  who 
choose  to  rape  our  oceans — 
those  who  spew  out  their 
waste  for  the  creatures  of  the 
sea  and  ourselves  to  swim  in. 
Surfer's  Path  agrees  to 
disagree. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw@guardian.co.uk.;Jiix 
0171-719 4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian.  119Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3 Eft. 

Hannah  Pool 
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Windfalls  set  to  boost  R-registration  sales 


A final  polish  before  the  R-registration  buyers  descend  for  the  August  number  plate  change,  a system  which  the  Government  seems  committed  to  alter . . . photograph:  sean  smith 


August  car  rush 
may  be  the  last 


CeGaWeaton 

Industrial  Correspondent 


SALES  of  R-registra- 
ttan  cars  during  the 
traditional  August 
rash,  which  starts  today, 
look  set  to  exceed  600,000, 
according  to  forecasts  from 
Industry  experts. 

They  predict  that  build- 
ing society  .windfall  pay- 
ments will  help  to  posh 
sales  up  by  8 per  cent  com- 
pared with  last  year's 
August  figure.  That  would 
make  it  the  second  busiest 
car  sales  month  — behind 
August  1989  — since  re- 
cords began. 

But  this  year's  August 
rush,  which  will  cost  buy- 
ers around  £4.5  billion, 
coaid  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 

The  Government  is  close 
to  announcing  a diny  to 
new  number  plates  being 
introduced  twice  a year,  on 
March  1 and  September  1. 
The  industry  has  long  be- 
moaned the  current  sys- 
tem, that  sees  nearly  a 
quarter  of  annual  sales 
crammed  into  one,  frenzied 
month.  “The  peaks  and 
troughs  that  the  current 
system  creates  cause  enor- 
mous difficulties  for  every- 
one,'* said  Alan  Pulliam, 
the  Retail  Motor  Industry 
Federation's  franchise 
dealer  director. 


Hie  sales  forecasts  for 
the  industry  came  as 
Toyota  Motor  Corpora- 
tion’s  executive  vice-presi- 
dent Iwao  Oktfima,  said 
that  the  company  was  being 
wooed  by  30  suitors.  Includ- 
ing some  from  eastern 
Europe,  who  wanted  to 
offer  greenfield  sites  for  the 
Japanese  manufacturer’s 
second  European  plant. 

A decision  was  due  to  be 
made  in  the  middle  of  next 
year.  But  Mr  Oltijlma  said: 
“We  would  very  much  like 
to  bring  forward  the  date  of 
the  final  decision  and  we 
are  working  hard  to  do  so." 

The  second  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  build  a new  small 
car  designed  for  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

Mr  Okljima  said  that 
first-half  sales  In  Europe 
were  233.000,  up  by  11  per 
cent  on  the  first  half  of 
1996.  The  aim  was  to  lift 
European  sales  to  600.000 
by  early  in  the  coming  cen- 
tury. The  company  said 
production  of  the  Carina  E 
at  its  Buraaston  plant  in 
Derbyshire  was  up  80  per 
cent  on  the  previous  year, 
and  it  was  on  track  to  ex- 
pand the  plant's  capacity  to 
220,000  when  production  of 
the  Corolla  begins  next 
year.  The  company  also  in- 
tends to  double  capacity  at 
its  engine  plant  to  200.000 
in  the  next  few  years. 


David  Fabliau 


RJTAIN  gave  a cru- 
cial boost  to  the  in- 
tegration of 
Europe's  aero- 
space industry  yes- 
terday by  deciding  to  join  five 
European  partners  in  backing 
the  £14  billion  Future  Large 
Aircraft  project. 

Defence  Secretary  George 
Robertson  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  he  had  come 
under  pressure  from  his 
counterparts  to  demonstrate 
Labour’s  European  creden- 
tials by  a quick,  positive  deci- 
sion. Now,  he  said,  “it  looks 
as  if  the  FLA  will  fly”. 

Unlike  Eurofighter  and 
other  collaborative  pro- 
grammes. the  heavy  transport 
plane  will  be  built  on  an  es- 
sentially commercial  basis  by 
a subsidiary  of  the  multina- 
tional Airbus  consortium.  To 
ensure  taxpayers  get  value 
for  money  Whitehall  is  en- 
couraging its  European  part- 
ners to  test  the  Airbus  Mili- 
tary Company's  price  against 
competitors  like  the  Ameri- 


can Lockheed  C-130J  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  C-27  before 
going  ahead. 

Mr  Robertson  said:  “We  be- 
lieve in  buying  European  — 
hut  not  at  any  price.  Value  for 
money  is  critically  important 
to  this  ministry.”  He  ac- 
knowledged that  buying  US 
equipment  would  leave  Brit- 
ain with  no  discretion  on  cost 
and  performance. 

The  move  endorsed  by  Mr 
Robertson  is  a “request  for 
proposals"  by  Britain, 
France.  Germany.  Italy, 
Spain  and  Turkey  directed  to 
Airbus.  The  £60  million  two- 


year  phase  will  allow  Airbus 
to  produce  an  analysis  of  the 
aircraft's  capabilities  and 
costings,  match  irtg  the  FLA 
design  against  a joint  mili- 
tary requirement  in  order  to 
make  a firm  offer  on  price 
and  delivery  by  autumn  1998. 

Whitehall's  “target  price ” 
is  £45.7  million.  Airbus  be- 
lieves it  could  deliver  the  first 
aircraft  by  2004  if  develop- 
ment work  started  next  year. 

British  Aerospace  was  “de- 
lighted” with  foe  news  from 
Whitehall.  The  corporation 
had  feared  that,  without  a 
firm  government  commit- 


ment to  foe  FIA,  its  stake  in 
the  new  military  programme 
and  specialist  role  in  building 
wings  for  civil  Airbus  airlin- 
ers might  be  threatened. 

BAe  heartily  approves  of 
the  Government’s  readiness 
to  buy  a military  aircraft 
“just  like  an  airliner”,  with- 
out foe  bureaucracy  that  has 
plagued  the  Tornado  and 
Eurofighter  programmes. 

Whitehall  is  hoping  to  per- 
suade its  partners  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the 
C-130J,  25  of  which  have 
been  ordered  by  foe  RAF,  and 
foe  C-17  — which,  unlike  the 


FLA  is  big  enough  to  carry  a 
main  battle  tank  — if  only  to 
force  out  a competitive  price 
from  Airbus. 

The  RAF  would  need  40  to 
50  aircraft  to  supplement  its 
fleet  of  25  smaller  C-130J&. 

On  paper,  the  combined 
European  requirement  is  for 
290  aircraft,  but  one  reason 
the  Government  has  been 
Slow  to  commit  itself  to  the 
FLA  is  the  continued  doubt 
over  whether  France,  Ger- 
many and  foe  other  partners 
can  find  the  funds  to  support 
its  early  development 

BAe’s  chief  executive.  Sir 
Richard  Evans,  welcomed 
competition.  “This  is  very 
good  news  for  British  Aero- 
Space,  for  Rolls  Royce,  Shorts 
and  other  British  companies 
that  will  benefit  from  this 
programme,”  he  said.  “It  is 
also  a major  step  forward  in 
European  collaboration,  offer- 
ing a new  approach  to  foe 
procurement  of  complex  mili- 
tary systems." 

“We  are  confident  foe  FLA 
will  provide  a first  class  tech- 
nical and  value-fbr-money  so- 
lution.” he  added. 


Airbus 
‘must  go 
for50pc 
of  market’ 


Mark  Miner 


DATMT  .F.R.Renz  boss  Jfir- 
gen  Schremp  yesterday 
insisted  that  Europe’s 
big  aircraft  manufacturers 
must  get  their  act  together  in 
order  to  confront  American 
rival  Boeing. 

Airbus,  the  partnership 
made  up  of  Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace,  British  Aero- 
space, France’s  state-owned 
Aerospatiale  and  Spain’s 
CASA  must  combine  Into  a 
single  corporate  entity,  said 
Mr  Schremp,  and  press 


Jurgen  Schremp:  Call  for 
closer  finks  to  challenge  US 


ahead  with  its  plans  to  launch 
the  A3XX,  which  is  desgined 
to  break  the  Boeing  monopoly 
of  foe  jumbo-jet  market 
Boeing's  merger  with  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  meant  that  it 
was  now  time  for  foe  consor- 
tium to  “make  sure  we  are 
real  good  competitors,"  Mr 
Schremp  said.  Boeing  and  Mc- 


Artist’s  mock-up  of  the  Future  Large  Aircraft,  the  proposed  replacement  for  the  Hercules 


Donnell  Douglas  have  around 
70  per  cent  of  the  world  mar- 
ket for  wide-bodied  jets, 
against  Airbus's  30  per  cent 
but  Mr  Schremp  insisted:  “In 
the  long  term,  we  have  to  get 
a world-market  share  of 
50  per  cent" 

Mr  Schremp  was  confident 
that  foe  conversion  of  Airbus 
into  a single  entity  would 
take  place  as  planned  — de- 
spite the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  France  — and  said 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be 
achieved  before  the  end  of  foe 
century.  He  also  called  for 
closer  links  between  defence 
firms  to  meet  the  US  chal- 
lenge. “Without  this,  we  will 
have  no  chance  whatsoever." 

The  Daimler-Benz  chair- 
man was  speaking  at  a press 
conference  to  announce  half- 
year  figures  which  showed  in- 
terim operating  profits  up 
from  DM800  million  to 
DM1.8  billion.  The  bulk  of  the 
group's  earnings  came  from 
its  Mercedes  Benz  automotive 
division,  although  yester- 
day’s figures  were  boosted  by 
a sharp  turnaround  in  foe 
aerospace  business. 


Glaxo  Wellcome  fit  despite  battering 


Wide  range  of  drugs  helps  company  to 
remain  healthy,  writes  JULIA  FINCH 


SEVEN  days  ago  a chemi- 
cal compound  called 
ranitidine  hydrochlo- 
ride lost  its  patent  protection 
in  the  United  States.  That 
may  not  sound  much  like  a 
corporate  landmark,  but  for 
Glaxo  Wellcome  it  marked 
the  end  of  an  era. 

For  ranitidine  hydrochlo- 
ride, better  known  as  the  ul- 
cer treatment  Zantac,  was  the 
world’s  biggest -selling  medi- 
cine for  a decade.  In  16  years 
it  rang  up  worldwide  sales  ap- 
proaching £20  billion  and 
turned  Glaxo  from  Just  an- 
other drugs  company  into  foe 
world’s  biggest 
By  1994,  43  per  cent  of 
Glaxo’s  sales  were  down  to 
Zantac,  and  the  company  was 
viewed  as  a one-product  won- 
der which  would  be  left  with  a 
serious  black  hole  when  Zan- 
tac lost  its  patent  and  there- 
fore Its  licence  to  print 
money.  Glaxo  had  ploughed 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Zan- 
tac-generated pounds  Into 
SAD,  but  foe  shrewdest  move 
of  the  chairman  and  chief  ex- 


ecutive. Sir  Richard  Sykes, 
was  his  £9  billion  takeover  of 
rival  Wellcome  in  1995.  As  a 
result  the  company  now  has 
an  enviably  wide  and  deep 
portfolio  of  drugs. 

Yesterday  Glaxo  Wellcome 
unveiled  half-time  results  bat- 
tered by  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling. Some  46  per  cent  of  foe 
company’s  sales  — which 
totalled  £4.1  billion  in  the  first 
half — are  generated  in  Amer- 
ica and  a further  31  per  cent 
in  Western  Europe,  and  foe 
rising  pound  cost  the  com- 
pany £150  million.  As  a result, 
pre-tax  profits  for  the  first 
half  were  down  2 per  cent  at 
£1.5  billion,  but  in  line  with 
City  estimates. 

The  shares  closed  down  4lp 
at  1288 .5p,  not  directly  due  to 
foe  currency  damage  but  be- 
cause analysts  did  not  like  foe 
feet  that  Glaxo 's  margins  are 
coming  under  pressure. 

The  company  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  that  its 
37.5  per  cent  margin  was 
likely  to  be  squeezed  by  2 per 
cent  as  the  group  spent 


heavily  on  new  launches  and 
marketing-  But  the  finance  di- 
rector, John  Combes,  said  the 
impact  of  sterling  now  meant 
that  margins  would  be.  down 
to  some  35  per  cent 

Yet  strip  away  the  effects  of 
exchange  rate  fluctuations 
and  Glaxo  Wellcome  looks 
quite  healthy.  Sales,  for 
instance,  were  ahead  8 per 
cent  at  constant  exchange 
rates,  even  after  the  12  per 
cent  dip  in  Zantac  sales  — 
equal  to  £123  million. 

Ignore  Zantac  and  group 
sales  were  ahead  14  per  cent 

— way  ahead  of  the  9 per  cent 
growth  In  the  market  And 
sales  of  new  products 
launched  since  1990  and  with 
long  protective  patents  are  up 
50  per  cent  on  a year  ago.  At 
£L3  billion  they  now  account 
for  a third  of  foe  group. 

Respiratory  drugs,  for 
treating  asthma  and  hay  fe- 
ver, are  now  Glaxo’s  biggest 
sellers.  Its  famous  inbalers, 
such  as  Ventolin — which  has 
also  lost  its  patent  protection 
and  60  per  cent  of  Its  US  sales 

— and  Becotide,  are  losing 
ground  rapidly.  But  Glaxo’s 
new  generation  of  respiratory 
drugs  — Serevent  Flixotide 

and  Flixonase  — are  more 


than  making  up  the  losses. 
They  are  currently  showing 
43  per  cent  annual  sales 
growth. 

The  HIV  and  herpes  drugs 
Retrovir,  Epivir.  Zovirax  and 
Valtrex  saw  sales  rise  by  36 
per  cent,  with  Epivir  (HIV) 
and  Valtrex  (Herpes)  more 
than  doubling. 

Other  star  performers  are 
Wefibntrin  for  depression,  La- 
mictal  for  epilepsy  and  Imi- 
gran  for  migraine.  The  com- 
pany also  has  an  array  of  new 
drugs  in  the  pipeline,  includ- 
ing a treatment  for  hepatitis 
B.  a new  antibiotic  and  a new 
HIV  combination  therapy. 
Yesterday  UK  approval  was 
granted  for  Romozin,  for  foe 
treatment  of  type  2 diabetes. 

Glaxo  has  also  been  handed 
an  unexpected  bonus  in  the 
US  — as  a result  of  a legal 
wrangle  between  two  drug 
companies  which  want  to 
make  a competitive  generic 
version  of  Zantac. 

So  Car  the  lawsuits  have 
stopped  either  doing  so  and 
Sir  Richard  Sykes  is  cashing 
in  while  he  is  able  “We  are 
gelling  as  much  Zantac  as  we 
possibly  can,’  he  said  yester- 
day. That  still  means  about  85 
million  (£3  million)  a day. 
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Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


NATWEST  Bank,  the 
one  that  took  a year 
or  two  to  spot  Its 
£90  million  derivatives 
loss,  may  not  be  an  obvious 
ease  study  of  good  perfor- 
mance measurement, 
which  is  how  it  appears  in  a 
study  published  this  week 
by  Business  Intelligence. 

Bank  executives  are 
quoted  on  how  their  “score- 
card"  approach  is  better 
than  merely  measuring 
profit  and,  of  course,  loss. 
“It  gives  ns  a richer  picture 
than  just  driving  the  busi- 
ness based  on  financials 
alone,"  said  the  NatWest 
UK  boss,  Martin  Gray. 
Richer  picture,  but  poorer 


shareholders.  At  least  mea- 
surer-in-chief Roger  Bos- 
worth  admits:  “We  recog- 
nise that  we  still  have  a lot 
of  work  to  do  in  this  area." 

HELLO  Swiss  Telecom, 
winch  Is  keen  to  raise 
the  comm  uni  cations 
profile  of  Europe’s  choco- 
late-producing heartland 
with  a handsome  pnblic- 

relatlons  pack  entitled 
“Your  Best  Connection". 
“The  telecom  sector  is  in 
upheaval  worlwide,”  de- 
clares the  cover  note,  add- 
ing: “Please  contact  us  if 
you  have  any  questions”,  A 
tall  order,  given  that  the 
info-pack  contains  not  a 
single  telephone  number. 

MUCH  excitement  In 
Bonhfil  Row  yester- 
day as  the  dowdy  old 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board  made  way  for  the  go- 


go,  Jndge  D redd -style 
snper-SIF,  known  to  regu- 
latory anoraks  as  New-RO. 
Outgoing  rib  chairman  Sir 
Andrew  Large  must  have 
felt  a twinge  of  I-have-been- 
here-before-  Four  years 


ago,  in  the  same  building, 
he  presented  a report  sub- 
titled “Making  the  two-tier 
system  work”.  Yesterday 
he  presented  a report  on 
making  a one- tier  system 
work.  A good  thing  yester- 
day was  his  last  day  in 
office,  otherwise  “Making 
the  no-tier  system  work" 
would  have  loomed. 

NOT  that  his  successor, 
Howard  Davies  — ex- 
Bank  of  England,  ex- 
CHI.  ex-lots  of  things — was 
spending  too  much  time 
worrying  about  the  past. 
He  has  big  issues  to  tackle 
at  New-RO,  such  as  Its 
name  (“a  bottle  of  non-vin- 
tage sparkling  wine  from 
several  countries  in  the 
European  Community”  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Davies 
for  the  person  who  comes 
up  with  a suitable  handle) 
and  Its  future  HQ.  (300,000 


square  feet  needed:  funny 
how  you  could  see  the 
NatWest  Tower  from  the 
briefing  room).  But  even 
go-ahead  Howard  can’t 
quite  shake  off  his  past 
he’s  just  been  fined  30 p by 
the  Bank  of  England  record 
library  for  late  return  of  an 
Item.  It’s  enough  to  give 
one  New-ROsis. 

ON  the  question  of 
mental  problems,  the 
Cabinet  Office  may 
need  counselling.  The  signs 
— spotted  by  other  White- 
hall departments  — - suggest 
that  it  is  succumbing  to 
"control  freak  syndrome". 
Insiders  at  the  Treasury 
say  they  were  asked  to 
report  back  to  the  centre  on 
a daily  basis  along  with 
other  departments,  a 
request  which  was  given 
dne  consideration  ...  and 
then  ignored. 
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Indie’s 


Britain  takes  a pounding 


losses 
rise  to 
£100m 


Financial  staff 


Newspaper  publish- 
ing. the  company 
which  owns  foe  Inde- 
pendent newspaper,  made  a 
loss  of  almost  £15  million  last 
year,  bringing  its  total  losses 
since  formation  in  1986  to  al- 
most £100  million. 

Higher  cover  prices  and 
lower  staffing  meant  that  foe 
loss  was  £5  million  lower  than 
in  1995,  but  the  deficit  left  foe 
company  with  debts  of  £31 
million,  more  than  £6  million 
of  which  must  be  repaid  at 
the  beginning  aT  October,  ac- 
cording to  accounts  filed  at 
Companies  House. 

The  directors  promise  that 
backing  from  the  main  share- 
holders — the  Mirror  Group 
and  Tony  O’Reilly’s  Indepen- 
dent Newspapers  group  — 
means  there  will  be  sufficient 
binds  to  trade  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  Share  issues  dur- 
ing foe  year  helped  to  reduce 
debts  by  £6  million. 

The  auditors,  Price  Water- 
house,  draw  attention  to  the 
"fundamental  uncertainty”  of 
foe  company's  financial  posi- 
tion. but  say  foe  accounts  can 
be  presented  on  a “going  con- 
cern” basis.  Total  sales  grew 
by  13  per  cent  to  £66  million. 
The  rise  reflects  higher  ad- 
vertising Income  and  fol- 
lowed cover  price  rises  dur- 
ing 1996,  which  offset  felling 
circulation  on  both  the  dally 
and  Independent  on  Sunday. 

Higher  sales  enabled  the 
company  to  make  a small 
gross  profit  But  operating 
expenses  rose  by  more  than 
half.  Staff  costs  fell  by  almost 
£1  million,  after  a cut  in  edito- 
rial  staff  of  62,  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  1895  number.  Spending 
on  marketing  rose  by  nearly 
40  per  cent,  while  administra- 
tion costs  shot  up  by  almost 
30  per  cent  to  nearly  SB  mil- 
lion despite  promised  savings 
from  the  move  to  the  Mirror 
Group  base  at  Canary  Wharf. 


Warning  of  recession 
in  industry . . . 

BRITAIN  could  tip  into  recession  in  foe  next  two  years  unless  it 
moves  to  depress  the  valne  of  foe  pound,  accordingtotwo 
leading  industrialists.  Sir  Christopher  Le  win  ton,  chairman  of 
Tl  Group,  and  British  Steel's  chairman.  Sir  Brian  Moffatt, 
criticised  the  Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  for  not  curbing  the 
pound's  strength,  constraining  consumer  spending  and  keep- 
ing inflation  in  check.  They  said  they  were  worried  that  foe 
pound’s  22  per  cent  rise  against  a trade-weighted  basket  of 
currencies  over  the  last  12  months  was  hampering  interna- 
tional competitiveness.  “The  Chancellor  is  walking  a very  thin 
line,”  said  Sir  Christopher,  reporting  his  company's  results.  He 
criticised  the  Budget  as  bad  for  industry. 

Sir  Brian,  wrote  in  the  Financial  Times:  “Something  has  to 
be  done  to  reverse  foe  recent  strength  of  sterling,  otherwise 
managers  throughout  the  UK  will  shortly  have  no  option  but  to 
take  some  tough  decisions  on  jobs.  Britain  could  then  face  a 
watershed,  moving  rapidly  from  apparent  boom  to  recession.” 


• . . exports  Kit  in  farming . . « 

FARMERS  have  written  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  ofEngland 
to  complain  that  the  strong  pound  is  undermining  UK  food 
exports.  Farm  Income  is  set  to  be  lower  in  1997  than  last  year, 
hitting  investment  in  a vital  part  of  foe  economy,  foe  National 
Fanners’ Union  said. 

NFU  president  Sir  David  Naish  said  producer  prices  of  all 
agricultural  products  in  June  were  down  15  per  cent  an  the 
figures  a year  ago  and  were  likely  to  fen  further.  Even  foe  home 
market — especially  in  the  beef  sector — was  affected  as  cheap 
imports  made  foreign  goods  more  attractive.  Beef  imports  from 
the  EU  were  up  45  per  cent  in  April  compared  to  the  same  month 
last  year. 


. ■ . output  cut  in  oilfields . . . 

REVENUES  from  North  Sea  oil  and  gas  have  fallen  to  their  lowest 
level  forneariytwo  years,  hit  by  the  strength  of  sterling,  feUingoil 
prices  and  a seasonal  decline  in  output  According  to  figures 
published  yesterday  in  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland's  monthly  oil 
and  gas  Index,  the  average  price  of  Brent  crude  fell  8 per  cent 
during  June  to  817.70  while  production  fell  to  its  lowest  since 
August,  with  oil  output  down  12per  cent  on  the  previous  month 
and  gas  oatput  down  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  output  Mis  were  the 
result  of  seasonal  maintenance  and  delays  in  commissioning 
some  new  fields  as  others  reached  foe  end  of  their  useful  lives. 


. . . and  jobs  lost  in  Potteries 

ROYAL  Dooitoh,  the  china  manufacturers,  yesterday  announced 
up  to 330 redundancies  from  its  4J80Q  workforce  in  Stoke-on-Trent 
the  Potteries  heartland,  Warning  file  strong  pound  for  the  need  to 

cut  costs.  Most  ofthe  Jobs  wifl  be  lost  from  two  sites  In  Stoke  by  the 

end  of  October.  About 220  production  jobs  will  be  cut  at  the 
Church  Rank  factory,  wfafeh  makes  china  products  for  finishing 

at  ofoer  sites,  and  afUrfoer  53  jobs  will  go  at  foe  Nile  Street 

factory,  including  craftspeople  involved  in  malting  figures. 

Patrick  Wenger,  chief  executive,  said:  “The  strong  pound  has 
ousted  adiffleutt  worldwide  firadingclimateformany  manure- 


ngpdUCtiOB,  catnaaTid  gfrnckw  in  halanee.” 

Tony  May.  Ceha  Weston  and  Martyn  Halsall 
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Fast  track  for  new  watchdog 


Notebook 


Staff  to  merge 
from  next  year 
as  City  leads 
way  with  single 
regulator 


Who  do  you  go  to? 
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Davies  enters 
a legal  thicket 


Dan  Atkinson 


A DEDICATED  hit- 
squad  of  Investiga- 
tors,  enforcers  and  i 
disciplinary  staff 
will  police  hanks,  I 
brokerages  and  markets  as 
part  of  the  huge  shake-up  of 
City  regulation  being  planned 
by  former  Bank  of  England 
deputy  governor  Howard 
Davies.  Unveiling  the  outline 
of  the  proposed  all-powerful 
investment  regulator  — 
known  as  New-RO  — Mr 
Davies  said  yesterday  he  was 
putting  the  existing  system 
on  the  “fast  track  towards 
integration". 

About  2,000  staff  from  dif- 
ferent agencies  will  be 
merged  under  one  roof  from 
next  year.  In  a report  to  Gor- 
don Brown,  the  Chancellor, 
Mr  Davies  and  Sir  Andrew 
Large,  out-going  chairman  of 
the  current  master  regulator, 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board,  said  the  investi- 
gators “will  handle  cases 
across  the  fiill  range  . . . and 
will,  where  appropriate,  in 
close  co-operation  with  the 
criminal  authorities,  deal 
with  unregulated  firms  and 
individuals” 
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Department  of  ' i 
Trade  & Industry 1 


HOWARD  Davies's  plea 
to  be  allowed  to  use 
the  civil  law  to  tackle 
financial  malpractice  could 
entangle  Britain  in  a legal 
thicket,  writes  Dan  Atkinson. 

This  week,  fellow  regula- 
tor Richard  Farrant  said 
companies  were  increas- 
ingly reaching  for  a lawyer 
when  threatened  with  regu- 
latory action,  and  this 
trend  is  likely  to  accelerate 
if  New-RO  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  courts. 

The  civil  system,  with  its 
lower  standard  of  proof  — 
“balance  of  probabilities” 
rather  than  "beyond 


reasonable  doubt"  — is 
often  touted  as  an  effective 
way  of  handling  financial 
wrongdoing.  Parliament 
can,  if  it  wishes,  grant  New- 
RO  the  right  to  go  to  the 
civil  courts. 

But  the  civil  law  exists  to 
regulate  relationships  be- 
tween private  people  and 
companies;  New-RO  would 
be  a plaintiff  without  an  ob- 
vious cause,  and  it  is  not 
clear  to  whom  any  damages 
would  be  paid. 

The  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  will  not  per- 
mit countries  to  reclassify 
what  are  essentially  crimi- 


nal offences  as  civil  of- 
fences to  make  it  easier  to 
achieve  a conviction. 

There  is  little  difficulty 
In  allowing  New-RO  to  use 
the  civil  law  to  issue  an  In- 
junction against  rale- 
breaking  firms,  nor  order 
such  people  to  restore  to 
their  victims  any  money 
they  may  have  taken.  But 
moving  to  an  American  sys- 
tem of  “exemplary"  dam- 
ages — effectively  fines  — 
would  be  more  difficult. 

Sir  Andrew  Large  said 
yesterday  that  New-Ro 
must  have  the  power  to 
fine,  a power  enjoyed  at 
present  by  the  regulatory 
sub-agencies.  This  power, 
too,  would  have  to  be  sub- 
ject to  review  in  the  courts, 
as  would  the  so-called  Sec- 
tion 59  power  (currently 
enjoyed  by  the  SIB)  to  ban 
serious  miscreants  for  life 
from  financial  services. 


Labour  leads 
on  a Bank  roll 


Mr  Davies  said  he  expected 
to  take  full  responsibility  In  I 
the  event  of  a breakdown  of  | 
regulation  as  In  cases  such  as  , 
the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 1 
merce  International  and  the 
Maxwell  affair;  there  would 
he  “no  hiding  place  for  senior 
management”,  he  said. 

Day-to-day  supervision  will 
be  devolved  to  single-purpose 
units  covering  business  areas 
such  as  banking,  fund  man- 
agement and  insurance.  He 
said  the  chief  executives  of 
existing  regulators  would 
have  "first  crack”  at  applying 
for  equivalent  jobs  as  div- 
isional heads  within  New-RO. 


Legally,  New-RO  wQl  not  be 
fully  formed  until  1999  or 
2000,  but  Mr  Davies  said  most 
of  the  existing  agencies  would 
transfer  their  staffs  next  year, 
when  Parliament  approves  a 
switch  of  banking  supervi- 
sion from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  new  ‘‘unitary"  au- 
thority will  replace  the 
existing  two-tier  system. 1 
under  which  the  SIB  sits  on  i 
top  of  three  subagencies.  It  i 
will  also  absorb  not  only 
banking  supervision  but  the 
Building  Societies  Commis- 
sion, Friendly  Societies  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry's  insur- 


ance directorate  and  the  Reg- 
istry of  Friendly  Societies. 

In  all.  2,000  staff  will  come 
under  New-RO.  Mr  Davies  is 
looking  for  300,000sq  ft  of  of- 
fices in  London.  There  will 
also  be  regional  offices. 

Mr  Brown  announced  in 
May  that  he  wanted  financial 
supervision  under  one  nx>£ 
ending  the  nine-year  system 
of  different  regulators  for  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  businesses. 

But  not  everything  will 
come  under  New-RO.  Hire 
purchase,  consumer  credit, 
loan  sharking  and  other  as- 
pects of  personal  finance  wBl 
remain  with  the  Office  of  Fair 


Trading;  insMar  dealing  and 
Companies  Act  investigations 
stay  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry;  and  both 
local  police  forces  and  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  will 

handla criminal  fraud 

Nevertheless.  Sir  Andrew 
said,  New-RO  was  a bold  step. 
Britain  was  the  largest  finan- 
cial market  place  to  attempt 
unitary  regulation  and  the 
world’s  supervisors  were 
watching  closely  to  see  if  it 
would  prove  a success. 

Earlier  this  week  one  of  the  , 
bodies  to  be  subsumed  by : 
New-Ro,  the  Securities  and  I 
Futures  Authority,  the , 


agency  that  polices  stock- 
broking,  said  that  a stock- 
market  crash  could  expose 
unhealthy  bonus  arrange- 
ments encouraging  traders  to 
gamble  their  firms’  money. 

Mr  Davies  will  tell  LWTs 
London  Programme  on  Sun- 
day: “We  are  certainly  going 
to  have  to  take  an  interest  in 
remuneration  ...  The  bigger 
the  risks  they  take ...  the  big- 
ger the  pay-off  at  the  end  of 
the  day  ...  the  danger  is  the 
conflict  between  the  payment 
system,  the  remuneration 
system  and  the  risk  manage- 
ment, and  we're  in  fhvour  of 
risk  management” 


BTputs 

brave 

face  on 


Wheel  turns  again  for  Waterstone 


ripples 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


BRITISH  Telecom,  mired 
in  controversy  about  its 
proposed  merger  with 
US  telecom  group,  MCI, 
reported  a modest  £12  million 
increase  in  first-quarter,  pre- 
tax profits  to  £881  million  yes- 
terday. 

The  company  also  an- 
nounced that  its  estimated 
£500  million  windfall  tax 
liability,  levied  in  the  Budget 
on  excess  utility  profits, 
would  he  charged  as  a single, 
exceptional  item  on  the 
second  quarter’s  accounts. 

Pension-fund  taxation 
changes  In  the  Budget  would 
add  an  estimated  £150  million 
to  ST’S  staff  costs  in  a full 
year,  the  company  said. 

The  corporation's  profits 
were  boosted  by  lower  redun- 
dancy costs  of  £16  million 
compared  with  £52  million  in 
the  first  quarter  last  year. 

James  Dodd,  analyst  at 
Dresdner  Kleinwort  Benson, 
responded  to  the  data  by  low- 
ering his  recommendation  on 
BT  shares  from  “hold”  to 
"sell".  Mr  Dodd,  who  is  a 
critic  of  the  transatlantic 
merger,  said  BT  faces  a long- 
term erosion  of  margins  in  its 
domestic  core  business,  mir- 
roring a similar  decline  In 
MCl's  long-distance  business. 

BTs  turnover  on  interna- 
tional calls  declined  by  lGper 
cent  in  the  quarter  to 
£394  million,  while  there  was 
only  a marginal  increase  in 
its  UK  telephone  business  to 
£1.23  billion.  Volume  growth 
had  been  almost  entirely  off- 
set by  more  than  £200  million- 
worth  of  price  cuts. 

Sir  Peter  Bonfleld,  BTs 
chief  executive,  said  the  com- 
pany would  continue  to  try  to 
grow  — £220  million  had  been 
spent  on  marketing  — and  it 
was  pushing  bard  into  the 
business  market  to  compen- 
sate for  a telling  share  of  the 
residential  market. 

It  Is  only  a few  weeks  since 
BT  won  complete  indepen- 
dence from  the  state  when,  13 
years  after  privatisation,  the 
Government  gave  up  Its  pro- 
tective "golden  share". 

Sir  Peter,  who  has  come 
under  increasing  pressure  as 
problems  with  MCI  have 
emerged,  said  he  recognised 
that  small  and  institutional 
Investors  felt  that  there  was 

an  Information  vacuum  but 

he  did  not  intend  to  resign. 

Damaging  speculation 
about  the  merger  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  another 
month  while  BT  and  MCI  ex- 
ecutives undertake  a thor- 
ough review  of  MCTs  local 
and  core  long-distance  opera- 
tions and  re-examine  the 
merger  agreement 
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Tim  Waterstone.  inspired  by  daughters  Lucy  and  Daisy,  has  moved  into  shops  for  children.  The  founder  of  Waterstone’s  bookstores,  which  was  later 
sold  to  W H Smith,  yesterday  opened  Daisy  & Tom  in  Sing’s  Road,  London,  the  first  of  a chain  specialising  in  children’s  clothes,  shoes,  books  and  toys 


Door  slams  on  ‘flats  for  rich’  at  Treasury 


Sarah  Ryle 


Ambitions  to  turn  the 

listed  Treasury  build- 
ing Into  homes  for  the 


^Wng  Into  homes  for  the 
fabulously  wealthy  came 
crashing  down  last  night  as 
the  Government  backed  out  of 
a deal  struck,  by  the  Conserva- 
tives under  the  blighted  Pri- 
vate Finance  Initiative. 

The  redevelopment  was  to 
be  the  PFTs  flagship  project 
designed  to  show  other  de- 
partments that  the  Treasury 
— which  has  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  initiative  — was 
leading  from  the  front. 


_ The  credibility  of  the  initia- 
tive — relaunched  and  given 
a new  task  force  by  Labour  — 
is  now  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
: consortium  that  won  the 
tender  revealed  it  had  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  on  the  project  and 
could  go  to  court  to  claim 
compensation.  Exchequer 
Partnership  said  that  the  con- 
sortium was  “disappointed” 
that  the  Government  had 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  £200 
million  deal 

The  bidder  was  chosen  last 
September  and  negotiations 
were  at  an  advanced  stage. 
Bovis,  the  construction  firm 


in  the  consortium,  which  also 
included  the  City  financiers 
Hambros,  said  Exchequer 
was  “reviewing  its  options”' 
regarding  compensation. 

The  Paymaster-General, 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  an- 
nounced the  decision  in  res- 
ponse to  a question  in  the 
Commons'  final  session  be- 
fore the  summer  recess. 

He  said  the  Government  was 
subject  to  “extremely  tight  ex- 
penditure controls”.  The  Trea- , 
sury  said  it  was  felt  the  project 
had  to  lake  a back  seat  because 
of  demands  for  spending  on 
health  and  education. 

Exchequer  rejected  sugges- 


tions that  the  deal  was  taking 
too  long  to  put  together  and 
no  longer  met  the  value-for- 
money  test  central  to  the  PFL 

The  plans  for  the  Treasury 
building,  which  stretches 
from  Whitehall  to  Great 
George  Street,  were  to  include 
luxury  apartments  teeing  St 
James's  Park  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Civil  servants 
were  to.  move  out  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  year 
while  tiie  work  was  done. 
Then  Treasury  and  probably 
Foreign  Office  civil  servants 
would  have  moved  back  in, 
leasing  from  the  consortium. 

Private-sector  firms,  partic- 


ularly those  in  the  construc- 
tion and  legal  sectors,  have 
long  argued  that  the  PFI  was 
over-burdened  with  red  tape. 
They  have  criticised  civil  ser- 
vants and  ministers  for  drag- 
ging their  heels  and  making 
the  process  tortuous. 

Industry  sources  said  last 
night  that  the  latest  an- 
nouncement would  only 
strengthen  these  tears. 

Bonds  said  the  rejection 
would  not  affect  its  other 
three  PFI  projects,  two  hospi- 
tals In  Bralfftwr  and  Worcester 
and  air . traffic  control  at 
Prestwick,  for  which  it  has 
won  preferred-bidder  status. 


Stroke  of  luxury  as  ballpoint  pen  maker  Bic  picks  up  Sheaffer  for  £30m 


Sarah  Ryle 


THE  company  that  made  a 
virtue  oat  of  cheap  nlas- 


I virtue  oat  of  cheap  plas- 
tic. Bic,  is  to  buy  Itself  a bit 
of  glamour  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  American  lux- 
ury pen-makers  Sheaffer. 

Blc’s  disposable  writers, 
lighters  and  razors  reaped 
more  than  £600  million  for 
the  French-based  firm  last 


year.  The  global  market  in 
pens  is  worth  about 
£1.7  billion. 

SheaiTer’s  top  of  the 
range  pens  sell  for  np  to 
£3,ooo.  although  it  does 
make  cheaper  roller-ball 
ones.  Blcs,  by  contrast,  sell 
for  around  2 Op  and  can  be 
foand  in  most  office 
stationary  cupboards. 

Harrods,  which  does  not 
sell  Bic  ballpoints,  said  last 


night:  “Although  not 
everyone ' can  afford  our 
most  expensive  pen,  an  18- 
caret  diamond  encrusted 
pen  from  Mont  Blanc  at 
£97,500,  we  now  find  that 
more  and  more  people  are 
Spending  more  than  £100 
on  a pen.” 

Socifetfe  Bic  Is  paying 
aroand  £50  million  for 
Sheaffer  to  gain  access  to 
the  elite  end  of  the  marfrnt 


hat  the  acquisition  is.  ex- 
pected to  boost  revenue  by 
more  thaw  £35  million. 

Sheaffer,  founded  In  1913 
by  Walter  A Sheaffer  In 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  has 
550  workers,  ZOO  of  them 
based  in  Europe.  Bic  prom- 
ised to  honour  Sheaffer’s  fi- 
nancial obligations. 

The  acqulstlon  is  Bio’s 
latest  overseas  venture.  It 
announced  In  January 


it  would  buy  fiie  German 

company  Tipp-Ex.  The  an- 
nouncement pushed  Bic 
shares  up  by  1-9  per  cent  on 
the  Paris  Bourse. 

• Rcsuon  last  night  warned 
that  It  could  be  the  subject 
of  a takeover  bid.  The  firm, 
which  makes  - watches, 
lighters,  pens  and  luxury 
fashion  .goods,  reported  a 
£2  mHITon  profit  for  1996 

and  shares  rose  by  4^5p. 
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NOWHERE  has  Labour 
shown  a more  positive 
pnrf  dynamic  approach 
than  in  doling  with  the  fi- 
nancial community.  The  deci- 
sion to  give  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land operational 

independence  was  an  early 
(me,  followed  shortly  after- 
wards by  the  equally  critical 
move  to  hive  of  banking  regu- 
lation to  a new  supervisor  — 
currently  known  as  NewRO. 
Less  than  three  months  later 
the  structures  and  personal- 
ities are  In  place,  with  two 
new  deputy  governors  for  the 
Bank  and  a blueprint  for  the 
new  super-regulator. 

First  then,  the  question  of 
the  new  deputy  governors. 
Much  has  been  written  here 
about  David  dementi,  who 
moves  to  Threadneedle  Street 
after  a less  than  smooth  tran- 
sition from  Dresdner  Kelin- 
wort  Benson. 

More  important  for  the 
markets  is  the  second  and  un- 
expected appointment  of  Mer- 
vyn  King  as  deputy  governor 
responsible  for  monetary  pol- 
icy. It  had  been  assumed  this 
job  would  remain  vacant 
until  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  a new  Bazik  of  England 
Act  Is  due.  But  when  you  are 
on  a roll,  why  wait? 

The  King  appointment  will 
be  much  applauded  in  the 
City,  which,  for  a time  feared 
that  the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  might  seek  to  load  the 
Monetary  Policy  Committee 
with  Labour  placemen,  in- 
deed, Mr  King’s  appointment 
was  greeted  by  the  financial 
community  marking  up  the 
pound,  adding  to  the  Chancel- 
tor's  and  industry's  disquiet 
During  his  tenure  as  chief 
economic  adviser  at  the  Bank, 
Mr  King  has  developed  a rep- 
utation for  his  determination 
to  achieve  monetary  stability 
— largely  because  he  sought 
pre-emptive  action  to  to  head 
off  inflation  at  a time  when 
the  previous  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  thought  he  knew 
better.  Consequently  the  elec- 
tion was  followed  by  three 
successive  quarter-point  rises 


in  base  rates  to  6.75  per  cent, 
with  another  possibly  to  fol- 
low; but  all  this  was  a res- 
ponse to  conditions  obtaining 
before  the  Bank  gained  its 
independence. 

The  new  deputy  goveraor 
has,  in  fact  a reassuring  con- 
fidence in  the  laws  or  econom- 
ics and  the  work  done  in  the 
academic  community.  His 
reaction  to  comments  made 
here  on  the  globalisation  of 
credit  provision,  symbolised 
by  loan  offers,  was  to  refer  to 
work  done  in  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many, on  the  countering  of 
such  footloose  credit  — not  to 
preach  higher  base-rates. 

The  markets  like  matters 
simple,  and  have  labelled  him 
an  anti-inflation  hawk.  That 
may  be  so.  but  he  is  more  in- 
tellectually accomplished 
than  that,  and  will  bring  that 
quality  to  the  his  new  role  as 
well  as  the  monetary  policy 
committee. 


City  query 


THE  more  difficult  admin- 
istrative task  has  fallen 
not  to  Mr  Clementi  but  to 
his  predecessor,  Howard 
Davies,  who  today  takes  over 
from  Sir  Andrew  Large  at  the 
Securities  Investment  Board. 

But  the  NewRO  he  will  lead 
will  be  very  different  from  its 
predecessor,  embracing  2,099 
staff  compared  with  210  at  the 
SIB,  and  a supervisory  remit 
which  vacuums  up  almost 
everything  In  sight  — from 
over-the-counter  trading  in 
derivatives^  to  policing  the 
sale  of  car  insurance. 

The  core  of  the  supervision 
will  be  through  units  with  ex- 
pertise in  particular  areas, 
such  as  banking,  fond  man- 
agement insurance  and  secu- 
rities markets. 

In  essence,  this  reproduces 
under  one  umbrella  the  self- 
regulatory  organisations.  In 
some  cases  with  a slightly 
broader  remit  The  clever 
stuff  is  what  happens  above 
this  level. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,031 

Set  by  Fawley 


Across 


1 BuDy  beef  potentially 
contains  source  of  plague 
and  disease  (6) 

* Submit  a satirical  sketch  (4-2) 
9 Articles  from  France, 
Germany  and  Britain,  if  read 
aloud,  are  sick  (5.3,7) 

10  Middleman,  skint 
beginning  to  renegue?  (6) 

11  Analysed  certain  contents 
subject  to  a “nipple  count"? 
(8) 

12  Exploited  gold  seam,  becom- 
ing traditionally  happy  (0) 

14  Books  sent  into  assess  in 
tom  (6) 

15  Cast  comes  round  before 
noon,  in  disgrace  (6)  - 

18  Hinder  court,  fussing  about 
when  docks  appear  fast  (8) 

21  Like  the  Guartfianb  type  of 
crosswords?  (8) 

22  Extent  of  the  fault  I modified 
last  month  (6) 

24  Reveal  secrets, 'and 

personally,  taka  over  dad’s 
role  m the  union?  (4,7,4) 

29  Bloke,  one  letting  off  steam? 
Sometimes  sounds  See  fti  (6) 


26  Opera  house  putting  on 
production  of  “Qz"?  (6) 


Down 

1,1  a The  warmth  of  a 
thoroughly  welcoming 
household  (7,7)  • 

2 Inflict  the  mini  mum  of 
retribution,  unconvincing 
aboutit{5) 

3 Loves  to  catch  train, 
working  In  Canadian  city  (7) 

5 Having  to  fly  about, 
anticipate  efisaster  In  this 
seat  (7) 

6 One  critical  of  French 
farmer’s  equipment  (3) 

7,20  Those  currently  involved 

in  Arm  catering  for 
Christmas?  (7,7) 

8,1 8 Boiler  not  very  wane?  A 
fine  state!  (6.2,4) 

13  Block  a view  of  inlaid  design 

es) 

16  Seel  down 

17  Fool  keeps  artist  in  • 
Imprisonment  (7) 

18  See  8 

1®  Changing  heading  making 
no  difference  in  such 
showers?  (7) 

20  See  7 

23  An  author  l want  edited  (5 


Solution  tomorrow 
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